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Important New Series 
HAMILTON’S STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


They conform to recent developments in 
teaching and to present conditions of life. 


They teach only the arithmetic that is 
useful in everyday life. 


They definitely aim to cultivate the 
pupil’s skill in applying and using the 
mathematical knowledge he gains. 


Some of their strong points are: 


One: Number games and motivated Four: Observation work that develops 
drills which start the child in practical judgment. 


the right way. , | 
Five: Comprehensive reviews thatare 


Two: The preliminary simple treat- real tests, accuracy and speed 
ment given each subject be- drills that make for ability. 
fore the complete treatment | 
is taken up. Six: Problems that deal with | 
school interests, with com- 
Three: insistence on the correct in- munity life, with the home 
terpretation of a _ problem and workshop and with agri- 
before its solution is at- culture, transportation and 
tempted. mercantile business. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 
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Every One of 


Your Pupils 


Should See this 
Motion Picture 


HIIS story of the great emancipator is, first of all, 
true. True in historical detail. True in both setting 
and dressing of scenes and characters. You know 

how intensely dramatic that struggling log-cabin boyhood 
was. You know how moving it is even in cold print. 


Benjamin Chapin 


“The Son of Democracy” 


You have often marveled 


ey Benjamin Chapin, who 
that Lincoln’s mother, »* # has made a life study of 
who died so young, could m * Lincoln’s character, ap- 
have stamped an influence pearance and career. 
so indelible upon the boy’s * 


Don’t let any of your pu- 
pils miss it. It will make 
Abe Lincoln, the boy, “the 
father of the man,” live 
in their minds as vividly 
as their own companions, 
and that love and admira- 
tion for Lincoln which 
you have striven so hard to plant in 
their hearts and minds will be fixed 


heart that it aided him till * 
death, and set the lad’s 
footsteps in the unshak- 
able path of integrity, a 
path which he pursued till 
it led him to the most 
august post in the gift of 
the world’s greatest republic, the 
presidency. 


there 


Nobody knows better than the teach- 
ers of our public schools that a mo- 
tion picture merely built around this 
epic would be wonderfully thrilling, 


—thrilling whether the boy’s name 
was Abraham Lincoln or John Smith, 


—because revealing the actual 

hardships of a poor country 
boy’s life around 1820, even 
\ ee without the foreknowl- 


edge of that boy’s glori- 


immovably as_ this 
moving picture gleams before their 
gaze in all life’s  verisimilitude. 
Tell the best theatre you know of, 
to book this series—there are 20 
parts, and 2 parts will be run every 
time the theatre changes its program. 
Get the other teachers together and 
demand it. 


epochal 


Send for literature and read it to 
your school, and then tell the pupils 


: also to ask the theatre to show it. 
ous destiny of leader- Chent 
las \ % © ship and sacrifice. No theatre will deny such a wide- —— 
—- Oo = spread appeal, so don’t let yours be as 
xp the only school in the State to miss Abraham Lincoln 
| & Democracy” — approved and en- 
new “he y York Board of Education, the Director of the Brooklyn Institute 
% 4 of Arts and Sciences, and representatives of N. Y. City Federation 
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THE WEEK - ON REVIEW 


TAKING OVER THE 


RAILROADS. 


In deciding to take over the 
management of all the railroads = 
the country and to entrust their di- 
rection to Secretary McAdoo, Presi- 
dent Wilson has simply followed the 
example of all the other belligerent 
powers, but it is a wider departure 
from American precedents. because, 
as the President himself has stated, 
it has been thought to be more in ac- 
cordance with American principles to 
do everything possible through private 
management. But war makes havoc 
with precedents, and, whatever may 
be thought of the risks involved in so 
momentous a change, no one can 
doubt that the complete _co-ordina- 
tion of transportation facilities for 
the purpose of public service and war 
effectiveness is an absolute necessity. 
That this can be achieved more surely 
under a single governmental adminis- 
tration than through differing local 
and financial interests goes without 
saying. It is as a war measure, not 
as a settled governmental nolicy that 
the charge is to be regarded. 


THE KAISER’S CHRISTMAS 
GREETING. 


The Kaiser's Christmas greeting to 
the world took the characteristic form 
of a threat that if the powers with 
which Germany is at war do not want 
peace—on the Kaiser's terms, of 
course—“we must bring peace to the 
world by battering with the iron fist 
and the shining sword the doors of 
those who will not have peace.” This 
was in the course of an address to the 
second German army, in which the 
Kaiser spoke boastfully of the vic- 
tories gained by Germany during the 
year and said that they were so mani- 
fest that it was needless to dwell 
upon details. His tone was that of a 
conqueror who had gained everything 
that he had been fighting for, and was 
now inclined to allow only a few days 
respice before proceeding to anni- 
hilate completely his luckless adver- 
saries. 


PLAYING WITH RUSSIA. 


It is becoming more clear every 
day that the Kaiser and the Teuton 
diplomats are merely playing with the 
inexperienced peasants who represent 
the Bolsheviki Government in the 
peace parleys at Brest-Litovsk. It 
was one of the stipulations which the 
Russian delegates made at the outset 
that, while the parleys were in prog- 
ress, operations on all the Russian 
fronts should be suspended and there 
should be no movements of troops. 
But the Germans, who made nothing 
of tearing up like a scrap of paper 
the formal treaty for the neutrality 
of Belgium could not be expected to 
treat with more consideration their 
obligations to the crazy group now in 
power at Petrograd; so, although 
they agreed to the stipulations re- 
garding the movement of troops, they 
have been using every day to transfer 
large bodies of soldiers with all haste 
to the western front for a new drive 
against the French and_ British. 
Meanwhile, the Bolsheviki Govern- 
ment is not only demobilizing and dis- 
arming the Russian armies, but has 
ordered a halt to all preparations of 
military equipment, on the ground 


that a general democratic 


ace may 
be expected soon all over 


urope. 


A NEEDLESS SCARE. 


A few days ago the newspapers 
were headlining conspicuously a 
despatch which reported the dis- 
covery of a secret treaty between 
Japan and Russia which threatened 
war with the United States. The 
treaty was one of the state docu- 
ments which the Bolsheviki Govern- 
ment has busied itself with digging 
up and publishing to the world. It 
was given out from Petrograd under 
the heading “Secret Treaty Between 
Japan and Russia for Joint Armed 
Demonstration Against America and 
Great Britain in the Far East.” But 
the text of the treaty does not bear 
out the heading. The treaty was 
framed in July, 1916, and provided 
for joint action by the two con- 
tracting powers in the event of any 
third power endeavoring to secure 
political domination in China. 
Neither the United States nor Great 
Britain is named in the treaty. The 
treaty is aimed at “any third power 
whatever cherishing hostile inten- 
tions toward Russia and Japan.” 
Nothing could be clearer than that 
it was not the United States nor 
Great Britain but Germany, whose 
possible aggressions in China, begun 
with the seizure of Kaio-Chau, were 
the occasion of the treaty. 


LOOTING JERUSALEM. . 


The world is not likely to know, 
for a long time, if ever, what atroci- 
ties were perpetrated in Jerusalem by 
the Turks before they were driven 
out of the city. It is known that the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, Mgr. Camas- 
sie, was deposed from his office, and 
that Father Piccardo, an _ Italian 
priest, perished from Turkish brutal- 
ities, but how far and in what ways 
the Jewish and Christian population 
suffered will not be known for a long 
time. It is scarcely likely that the 
Turks, who, with the connivance of 
Germany, perpetrated the frightful 
Armenian massacres, would be more 
considerate in Palestine. It is known 
that the Turks carried off the famous 
treasure of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, valued at millions of dol- 
lars, and also that they looted the 
church’s celebrated Ostensory of Bril- 
liants. This last they sent—not to 
Constantinople—but to Berlin! 


MORE PEACE CAMOUFLAGE. 


It is not worth while to consume 
space with a recapitulation of the 
terms alleged to be included in the 
latest “peace feeler” put out by Ger- 
many, since they lack any official con- 
firmation and seem designed chiefly 
for “camouflage.” But it is to be 
noticed that, while the semi-official 
Teutonic overtures began in August 
with the restoration of Belgium and 
northern France to be paid out of the 
sale of Germany's colonies to Great 
Britain, all that Belgium and north- 
ern France are to get, under the new 
proposals, is “rehabilitation”—a vague 
term easily interpreted as meaning a 
material reconstruction under Ger- 
man rule—and this to be paid for 
from the “remuneration” to be given 
ta Germany for her lost African 
colonies. The Kaiser, obsessed by 
egotism though he is, can _ hardly 
have expected that any such sugges- 
tions would be taken seriously. 


BRITISH WAR AIMS. 


Premier Lloyd George took occa- 
sion, upon the adjournment of Parlia- 
ment for the holidays, to review the 
progress of the war and to define 
Great Britain’s war aims. He dis- 
claimed all idea of territorial gains, 
Great Britain went into the war, he 
said, without a thought of asking a 
yard of territory for herself. The 
disposition of the German colonies 
could be determined in conference. 
But Great Britain stands, and will 
stand to the last for demanding that 
Germany restore all the lands which 
she wrongfully holds.and that she 
make good the losses resulting from 
the invasion of Belgium. Turkey, he 
insisted, must never again rule in 
Palestine. Upon these points there is 
not likely to be any serious difference 
of sentiment among the Allied na- 
tions. In particular, the restoration 
of the Holy Land to Turkish rule is 
almost unthinkable. 


GERMAN PLOTS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


The publication, under the joint 
sanction of the Argentine and United 
States Governments, of the messages 
which passed between the: Imperial 
German Government and Count Lux- 
burg, formerly German chargé d’af- 
faires in Argentina, discloses an in- 
genious and persistent conspiracy to 
array the South American republics 
against the United States. The mes- 
Sages were sent between July 7 and 
September 1, 1917, and most of them 
convey an injunction to strict secrecy. 
Luxburg cabled that the Argentine 
President stood with the Germans, 
but declared that certain members of 
his Cabinet had been bribed. He said 
that public opinion was becoming 
“unpatriotic,” by which he meant that 
it was anti-German, and he declared 
that “As long as Chile is neutral, Ger- 
many will be able, after the war, to 
carry out her South American policy 
just as well, if not more easily, in 
opposition to an infatuated and mis- 
guided Argentina as with Argentina 
on her side.” Naturally, the publica- 
tion of these telegrams has aroused 
intense resentment in Argentina and 
does not at all increase President 
Irigoyen’s popularity, especially as 
Luxburg reports him as having made 
a secret agreement with Bolivia and 
Chile “for protection against North 
America.” 


Thinking 
If you think you're beaten, you are: 
If you think you dare not, you 
~ don't; 
If you'd like to win, but you think 
you can’t, 
It’s almost a cinch you won't. 


If you think you'll lose, you're lost, 
For out in the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will; 
It’s all in the state of mind, 


If you think you're outclassed, you 
are; 
You've got to think big to rise; 
You've got to be sure of yourself 
before 
You can ever win a prize. 


Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man, 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the one who thinks he can. 
_—W. D. Wintle. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


By CHARLES H. LAKE, M. A. 


Principal of East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


For Junior High Schools 


A brief, simple introduction to the 
fundamental sciences, so _ correlating 
them as to show clearly the place of 
each in the scheme of Nature. 

Supplies a valuable foundation for 
more extended study in later grades, or 
furnishes the pupil who leaves school 
early with a practical working knowl- 
edge of the world in which he lives. 

Exceedingly simple yet scientifically 
accurate. Essential facts are presented 
clearly and directly, and are _ closely 
related to the pupil’s every-day environ- 
ment, making the work practical and 
definite. There are nearly 400  illustra- 
tions, including twelve full-page inserts. 


454 pp. Price, $1.25 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


“An Introduction to Social Ethics’’ 


CITIZENSHIP 


By MILTON BENNION 


Dean, University of Utah. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
DAVID SNEDDEN 


HE demand that instruction in the schools be 
more directly related to the activities of life 
has already developed courses in general 

science and introductory mathematics, which aim 


to deal with fundamental principles and problems | 


that will later find direct application by the stu- 
dent. The author of Citizenship very properly be- 


lieves that the need for similar courses is even | 


greater in the case of civics, 


He has demonstrated that a strong appeal can be 
made to students in the later years of the high 
school by developing a conception of the growth 


and meaning of civilization and the resulting so- | 
cial obligations. His book is not the result of the- | 


orizing, but is the outcome of years of actual | 


teaching experience. It should prove a valuable 
instrument for training young Americans to -do 
their bit in the world’s work and to do it right. 


One well-qualified critic, Dr. E. A. Ross, of the 
University of Wisconsin, terms the book “far and 


away the best thing in English on citizenship for | 


young Americans.” 
200 pages. Price, $1.00. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago | 


PATRIOTISM 


A product of association and example, 


The Man Without a Country 


not a subject whose formula can be 
memorized. There are no agents better than books for the transmission of ideals. 


By Edward Everett Hale 


An inspiration alike to young and old lies between the covers of this famous tale. 


Makers of Our History 


By John T. Faris 


Sketches of twenty-eight Americans whose lives provide examples of patriotism 


and public spirit. 


New Editions in 


The Classics for Children 


Alice in Wonderland Carroll 56 cents 


Illustrated by Oliver Herford 


Hans Brinker Dedge 


64 cents 


The Heroes 


Kingsley 52 cents 


Adventures of Ulysses ams 40 cents 
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MEN OF TODAY—(Il.) 


FREDERIC CLEMSON HOWE 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 
President, Twentieth Century Club, Boston 


Since 1914 the United States has had on 
duty at her leading port of entry for goods 
and persons a commissioner of immigration of 
a sort not often given office during previous 
administrations, whether Republican or Dem- 
ocratic. When picked for the job he was 
directing the People’s Institute of New York 
City, and had no claims as a politician on the 
person who named him commissioner; nor 
could he promise any return for the favor 
shown him save such credit as he might win 
by wise words and worthy deeds while caring 
for the aliens as they passed through Ellis 
Island into the “melting pot” beyond, and be- 
gan to be absorbed into the “body politic.” 
With the opening of the war migration from 
Europe, the Levant and Western Asia to the 
United States fell off much, and hence, quan- 
titatively judged, Mr. Howe’s service has not 
been what it might have been; but, qualita- 
tively assessed, it has met the expectations of 
his friends, and among them, President Wil- 
son. For no sooner was Commissioner Howe 
in office than both the immigrant and such 
friends as he might have awaiting him at 
Ellis Island had reason to know that a hu- 
mane and also an intelligent man was dealing 
with affairs, Immigration as a problem 
in the national life began to be discussed with 
some breadth of vision, some knowledge of 
comparative methods at home and abroad, 
and some intention to make the process of 
admission to the country only the first in a 
series of acts by which the alien should be 
authoritatively shaped for citizenship. 

Undoubtedly the reduction in the quantita- 
tive phase of the problem with which he has 
had to deal has suited admirably the purpose 
of Commissioner Howe to make a careful 
study of the data at his command, so that he 
may establish precedents of administration 
not likely to be reversed; and it also has left 
him the freer to continue his service as a 
lecturer and as an author, by which he has 
contributed so much to the civic education of 
his countrymen for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. It is no exaggeration to say that, of 
his generation, he has been one of the most 
effective of “middlemen,” making known the 
results of experimentation in Europe in fields 


of social or community control, and urging 
upon his countrymen modifications of social, 
economic and political theory that would 
equalizé conditions of life for the people, dis- 
tribute wealth more equitably, put an end 
to exploitation of the many by the few, and 
rationalize, as well as humanize, municipal, 
state and national politics. 

Like President Wilson, Albert Shaw, John H. 
Finley, Newton D. Baker, E. A. Ross and other 
men of eminence who might be named, he 
owes much of his breadth of vision and many 
of his intellectual and moral ideals to the time 
spent in study at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, in the days when its departments 
of American history and of economics and so- 
ciology were manned by men who drew su- 
perior students from all sections of the nation. 
Baltimore’s university in the days of Gilman, 
Adams and Ely was a magnet that drew to 
itself many a thinker and doer who has since 
achieved fame. These teachers were insistent 
on education for public service, and Professor 
Ely was forever iterating the duty of socializ- 
ing politics, government and life. 

The next step in Mr. Howe’s career was 
choice of the law as a profession, then gradua- 
tion from a New York law school and settle- 
ment in Cleveland, Ohio, where, in the course 
of time, he became a member of the city coun- 
cil, president of a sinking fund commission, 
and a member of the Ohio state senate. He 
won and held these positions through proved 
capacity as a student of social problems, and 
especially those of the modern city, and also 
because he had sat at the feet of “Tom” John- 
son, had identified himself with the people 
against the exploiting corporations, and had 
become a bold advocate of more or less recon- 
struction of society. In this respect his career 
has been much like that of Secretary of War 
Baker, another protégé and lieutenant of 
“Tom” Johnson’s, who has come to his post 
of present extraordinary power with an equip- 
ment for the work, in its broader aspects, that 
no mere legalist or business man or successful 
politician—such as many a previous secretary 
of war has been—could fall back upon in time 
of need. 

His work as organizer of civic victory, as 
legislator, and as a prolific writer on social 
democracy’s ideais, done during this period of 
residence in Cleveland, made Mr. Howe known 
throughout the country as a vital, incisive, pro- 
phetic personality, and won him, in 1905, his 
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federal appointment to go to Great Britain and 
make a study of municipal ownership of public 
utilities. It was on this trip that he added to 
that store of knowledge of European conditions, 
begun when he studied at Halle, Germany, 
which later he was to put in such books as 
“The British City—The Beginning of Democ- 
racy,” “European Cities at Work,” and “Social- 
ized Germany.” He also used his material to 
advantage when formally) lecturing at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and as he journeyed up 
and down the land, filling engagements with 
educational and civic organizations. Then in 
1911 the call came to settle in New York and 
to take up the work that Charles Sprague 
Smith had begun so finely at the People’s In- 
stitute, where again Mr. Howe’s unusual ability 
as an expositor of truth to the people was 
shown. 
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He symbolizes fairly well, as does Secretary 
of War Baker, the sort of men that the present 
and the future era of politics and government 
in the United States are to enlist for important 
offices. By the time the United States gets 
through the war, old partisan cries, old tests 
of public servants, o!d standards of laissez 
faire individualism, and old notions of con- 
tempt felt by democracy for experts, will have 
gone glimmering. Nor will it be surprising if 
the same sort of revolution breaks over into 
the field of education and alters ideals of col- 
lege administration, of distribution of power, 
as between executives, alumni and faculty, and 
of authority to plead either for private dona- 
tions or for state appropriations. An institu- 
tion wishing a president who would make.a 
college an instrument of social democracy 
would find in Mr. Howe a good leader. 


es 


Don’t rage about your wage, but win raises through praises for what is being done. 


Keep good-natured and the public will do the rest. Increase must come.—.\. 


E. Winship. 


a. 


PRUSSIANIZED GERMANY 


BY OTTO H, KAHN 
New York City 
AMERICANS OF FOREIGN DESCENT AND AMERICA’S CAUSE. 


[From an address before the Harrisburg, Pa., Chamber of Commerce, September 26, 1917.] 


I speak as one who has seen the spirit of 
the Prussian governing class at work from 
close by, having at its disposal and using to 
the full practically every agency for moulding 
the public mind. 

I have watched it proceed with relentless 
persistency and profound cunning to instill into 
the nation the demoniacal obsession of power- 
worship and world-dominion, to modify and 
pervert the mentality—indeed, the very fibre 
and moral substance—of the German people, 
a people which, until misled, corrupted and 
systematically poisoned by the Prussian ruling 
caste, was and deserved to be an_ honored, 
valued and welcome member of the family of 
nations. 

I have hated and loathed that spirit ever 
since it came within my ken many years ago; 
hated it all the more as I saw it ruthlessly 
pulling down a thing which was dear to me— 
the old Germany to which I was linked by 
ties of blood, by fond memories and cherished 
sentiments. 

The difference in the degree of guilt as 
between the German people and their Prus:ian 
or Prussianized rulers and leaders for the mon- 
strous crime of this war and the atrocious 
barbarism of its conduct is the difference be- 
tween the man who, acting under the influence 
of a poisonous drug, runs amuck in mad frenzy 
and the unspeakable malefactor who adminis- 
tered that drug, well knowing and fully intend- 
ing the ghastly consequences which were 
bound to follow. 


The world fervently longs for peace. But 
there can be no peace answering to the true 
meaning of the word—no peace permitting the 
nations of the earth, great and small, to walk 
unarmed and unafraid—until the teaching and 
the leadership of the apostles of an outlaw 
creed shall have become discredited and hate- 
ful in the sight of the German people; until 
that people shall have awakened to a _ con- 
sciousness of the unfathomable guilt of those 
whom they have followed into calamity and 
shame; until a mood of penitence and of a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind 
shall have supplanted the sway of what Presi- 
dent Wilson has so trenchantly termed “trucu- 
lence and treachery.” 

God strengthen the conscience and the un- 
derstanding, the will and the power of the 
German people so that they may find th> oaly 
road which will give to the world an early 
peace, and in time lead Germany back into the 
family of nations from which it is now an 
outcast. 

From each successive vis't to Germany for 
twenty-five years I came away more appalled 
by the sinister transmutation Prussianism had 
wrought among the people and by the porten- 
tous menace I| recognized in it for the entire 
world. 

It had given to Germany unparalleled pros- 
perity, beneficent and advanced social legisla- 
tion, and not a few other things of value, but 
it had taken in payment the soul of the race. 
It had made a devil’s bargain. 
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And when this war broke out in Europe I 
knew that the issue had been joined between 
the powers of brutal might and insensate am- 
bition on the one side and the forces of 
humanity and liberty on the other; between 
darkness and light. 

Many there were at that time—and amongst 
them men for whose character I had high 
respect and whose motives were beyond any 
possible suspicion—who saw their own and 
America’s duty in strict neutrality, mentally 
and actually, but personally I believed from 
the beginning of the war, whether we liked all 
the elements of the Allies combination or not— 
and I certainly did not like the Russia of the 
Czars—that the cause of the Allies was Amer- 
ica’s cause. 


I believed that this was no ordinary war 
between peoples for a question of national 
interest, or even national honor, but a conflict 
between fundamental principles and ideas; and 
so believing, I was bound to feel that the 
natural lines of race, blcod and kinship cou'd 
not be the determining lines for one’s attitude 
and alignment, but that each man, regardless 
of his origin, had to decide according to his 
judgment and conscience, on which side was 
the right and on which was the wrong and 
take his stand accordingly, whatever the 
wrench and anguish of the decision. And thus 
I took my stand three years ago. 

But whatever one’s views and feelings, what- 
ever the country of one’s birth or kin, only one 
course was left for all those claiming the privi- 
lege of American citizenship when, after in- 
finite forbearance, the President decided that 
our honor and safety demanded that we take 
up arms against the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, and by action of Congress the cause and 
the fight against that government were de- 
clared our cause and our fight. 


The duty of loyal allegiance and faithful ser- 
vice to h’s country, even unto death, rests, of 
course, upon every American. But if it be 
possible to speak of a comparative degree con- 
cerning what is. the highest, as it is the most 
elementary, attribute of citizenship, that duty 
may almost be said to rest with an even more 
solemn and ccmpell ng obtigation upon Ameri- 
cans of foreign origin than upon native Amer- 
icans. 

For we Americans of foreign antecedents are 
here not by the accidental right of birth, but 
by.our own free choice for better or for worse. 

We are ycur fel'ow cit zens becauce you ac- 
cepted our oath of allegiance as given in good 
faith, and because you have opened to us in 
generous trust the porta's of American oppor- 
tunity and freedom, and have admitted us to 
membership in the family of Americans, giving 
us equal rights in the great inheritance which 
has been created by the blood and the toil of 
your ancestors, asking nothing from us in re- 
turn but decent citizenship and adherence to 
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those ideals and principles which are symbol- 
ized by the glorious flag of America. 

Woe to the foreign-born American who be- 
trays the splendid trust which you have re- 
posed in him! 

Woe to him who considers his American 
citizensh'p merely as a convenient garment, to 
be worn in fair weather but to be exchanged 
for another one in time of storm and stress! 

Woe to the German-American, so-called, who, 
in this sacred war for a cause as high as any 
for which ever people took up arms, does not 
feel a solemn urge, does not show an eager 
determination to be in the very fore-front of 
the struggle; does not prove a patriotic jeal- 
ousy, in thought, in action, and in speech to 
rival and to outdo his native-born fellow citi- 
zen in devotion and in willing sacrifice for the 
country of his choice and adoption and sworn 


allegiance, and of their common affection and 


pride. 

As Washington led Americans of British 
blood to fight against Great Britain; as Lin- 
coln called upon Americans of the North to 
fight their very brothers of the South, so 
Americans of German descent are now sum- 
moned to join in our country’s righteous 
struggle against a people of their own blood, 
which, under the evil spell of q dreadful obses- 
sion, and, Heaven knows, through no fault of 
ours, has made itself the enemy of this peace- 
loving nation, as it is the enemy of peace and 
right and freedom throughout the world. 

To gain America’s independence, to defeat 
oppression and tyranny, was indeed to gain a 
great cause. 

To preserve the Union, to eradicate slavery, 
was perhaps a greater stil. 

To defend the very foundations of liberty 
and humanity, the very groundwork of fair 
dealing between nations, the very basis of 
peaceable living together among the peoples of 
the earth against the fierce and brutal on- 
slaught of ruth’e:s, law'ess, faithless might; to 
spend the lives and'the fortunes of this genera- 
tion so that our descendants may be freed from 
the dreadful calamity of war and the fear of 
war, so that the energies and billions of treas- 
ure now devoted to plans and instruments of 
destruction may be given henceforth to fruit- 
ful works of peace and progress and to the 
betterment of the conditions of the people— 
that is the highest cause for which any people 
ever unsheathed its sword. 

He who shirks the full measure of his duty 
and allegiance in that noblest of causes, be he 
German-American, Irish-American, or any other 
hyphenated American, be he I. W. W. or So- 
cialist or whatever the appellation, does not 
deserve to stand amongst Americans or, indeed, 
amongst free men anywhere. 

He who, secretly or overtly, tries to thwart 
the declared will and aim of the nation in this 
holy war is a traitor, and a traitor’s fate 
should be his. 


All matter is a product of life, and not life a product of matter. 


John O. Yeisser. 
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THE FOURTH DONATION TO THE PENNIMAN LIBRARY 


BY DEAN FRANK P. GRAVES 


University of Pennsylvania 


The School of Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania has in many ways been singu- 
larly fortunate this year, but in nothing 
more than in the latest additions that have 
been made to its Maria Hosmer Penniman 
Memorial Library of Education. Dr. James 
Hosmer Penniman, who three years ago 
founded the library in memory of his mother, 
has added, in the course of the year, through 
instalments of varying sizes, some _ three 
thousand books to his previous generous do- 
nations. This library now aggregates nearly 
eight thousand volumes, without counting 
the collections on education made by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania before the initial gift 
of Dr. Penniman. 

This latest donation, to an even greater de- 
gree than those of earlier date, contributes 
largely to every department of the subject and 
covers a wide range in time and place. As 
usual, works in several languages are inciuded, 
and a valuable contribution is made to the col- 
lection of Aldines, Elzevirs, and early editions 
generally. 

A large number of works relating to all the 
important epochs in the history of education 
have been added. Roman education has been 
illuminated by the works of Seneca and Quin- 
tilian. In the period of medieval education, 
the interesting edition of Bonaventura, which 
formed part of the third donation, now finds a 
complement in the translation of the “Didas- 
calion” of the Victorine monk, Hugo, although 
the latter is not of the same value for its 
rarity. The grammar of Priscian, which 
guided the steps of medieval pupils through 
the trivium, after they had passed beyond Do- 
natus, also appears in this latest donation. 
Likewise several important, though more com- 
mon, secondary sources, like Maullinger’s 
“Schools of Charles the Great,” help to illum- 
inate medieval education. 

A variety of books touching upon the revo- 
lutionary movements during the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, and realism have been in- 
cluded. Macchiavelli’s “Prince,” for example, 
furnishes us with an excellent idea of the 
training given the embryo Italian tyrants dur- 
ing the fifteenth century. “The Life of Wil- 
liam of Waynflete,” a master at Winchester 
and Eton, affords us a picture of Oxford in 
Grocyn’s time, when humanism was just be- 
ginning to gain a foothold in education. Simi- 
larly, from an account of Jacqueline Pascal by 
a sympathetic French writer we obtain an 
accurate picture of the sombre education of- 
fered to girls by the Port Royalists in the 
seventeenth century. Catholic educational the- 
ory in this period from another angle is well 
represented in the “Life of Féne!on” by Bishop 
Bausset, and in various editions of that educa- 
tional reformer’s writings. The works of the 
English realist and educational reformer, 


Charles Hoole, appear in a reprint made by 
Professor Thiselton Mark, while a German 
translation of Montaigne’s “Education of Chil- 
dren,” an English translation of all his works 
in four volumes, and a French translation of 
Chesterfield’s “Letters” bear witness to the 
wide influence of social realism. 

The scientific movement in England appears 
in the “Optical Lectures Read in the Public 


Schools of the University of Cambridge, A. D. 


1669,” by the great Sir Isaac Newton, then 
Lacasian Professor of Mathematics. Among 
other works may be mentioned the “Method- 
enbuch” of Abbot Felbiger, who afforded Fred- 
erick the Great such valuable assistance in 
improving the facilities and standards of the 
common schools in his day. The “Fable of the 
Bees,” with its famous essay on charity and 
charity schools, depicts the fear that was cur- 
rent among the upper classes in England that, 
unless the masses were kept in their place, 
there would be a social upheaval like that 
going on at the time in France. We are 
further reminded of some of the causes of 
this great French revolution, upon the educa- 
tional side at least, by Boyd’s monumental 
treatise upon “The Educational Theory of 
Rousseau,” and still more by a beautiful copy 
in four volumes of the first edition (1762) of 
the “Emile.” This latter work is probably 
the most valuable in the whole donation. It 
was published at The Hague, and each of the 
five divisions of the “Emile” is illustrated 
with a fore-piece taken from mythology, such 
as Thetis dipping Achilles, Hermes bearing a 
message, Orpheus playing upon his lyre, and 
Circe exercising her magic art. The further 
naturalistic movement evolved by the philan- 
thropic school of Basedow is well represented 
by pedagogical works from the pens of Salz- 
mann and Rochow. 

Coming to the nineteenth century we find 
several books relating to the work of Victor 
Cousin, the great minister of education who 
started the primary schools of France (1833), 
and wrote the “Report on the State of Public 
Instruction in Prussia” (1835), which proved 
so influential in spreading Pesta!ozzianism 
throughout the United States. Another note- 
worthy schoolmaster of Scotch origin is intro- 
duced to us in “Quintin Hogg; a Biography.” 
When barely graduated from Eton, this youth- 
ful philanthropist started in London the Pio- 
neer Institute for Technical Education, as a 
sort of “ragged school” for boys, and thereby 
gave rise to the now wide-spread Polytechnic 
movement in Engitand. 

Dr. Penniman has likewise in this latest gift 
added largely to the works bearing upon the 
history of American education. Included in 
this material are numerous additions to the 
early school reports, the beginnings of educa- 
tional journalism, and other similar documents 
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that have been presented in previous dona- 
tions. 


Other authoritative books of some value in 
American education may also be found in the 
collection. Dean David E. Cloyd’s “Benjamin 
Franklin and Education” gives that statesman’s 
“Ideal of Life and his System of Education,” 
although it is not a primary source. A similar 
service is done for “Thomas Jefferson’s Views 
on Public Education” by John C. Henderson. 
On the other hand, some of the educational 
reformers who anticipated Mann and prepared 
the way for him, such as Dr.-T. H. Gallaudet, 
and Rev. Samuel R. Hall, are represented by 
their textbooks and works upon the training 
of teachers. 


The interest of the donor in the history of 
American textbooks has been made evident by 
his usual large additions to this field. A 
goodly collection of “New England Primers,” 
each with somewhat differing illustrations and 
rhymes, appear in this new gift. Two copies 
have been made with the real old board covers 
and have an engraving of Isaac Watts in the 
front. This memorial of the hymn writer, to- 
gether with the shorter Westminster Cate- 
chism, a picture and account of the burning of 
John Rogers, a dialogue between Christ, a 
youth and the devil, and like features, show 
the descent of this historic American text- 
book from the “Protestant Schoolmaster” and 
“Protestant Tutor” so common in Europe as 
elementary reading-books after the Reforma- 
tion. A large number of readers, all famous 
in their time, supplement the primers. These 
range from Noah Webster’s “Selection” in 
1805, through Asa Lyman’s (1811), Lindley 
Murray’s (1815), Caleb Bingham’s (1817), the 
“Boston Reading Lessons” (1828), Moses Sev- 
erance’s (1839), and several others, to the 
popular “American First.Class Book,” written 
by John Pierpont, grandfather of the financier, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Sr., which went through 
fifty or more editions. Several of the readers 
in this new collection have the old board backs. 

Further specimens of the early  spelling- 
books also add to the interest of the donation, 
and a still more alluring text is found in the 
quaint treatise known as “The Little Gram- 
marian,” published at Boston in 1830. This 
book carries out the realistic method of in- 
struction even in so abstract a discussion as 
the classification of verbs, by representing “ac- 
tive” as the teacher whipping the pupil, “pas- 
sive” as the pupil receiving the punishment, 
and “neuter” as the boy looking on. Incident- 
ally, of course, the author has unconsciously 
thrown quite a sidelight upon the disciplinary 
conception of education that was in vogue dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century. Several of 
the texts upon arithmetic, which also form a 
striking feature of the new instalment, go 
back at least to the earliest part of the nine- 
teenth century. Such was the “American 
Tutor’s Assistant,” published at Philadelphia 
in 1809. Cocker’s “Arithmetick,” a copy of 
which can also be found in the new collection, 


was published in London as early as the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and was a 
standard text in America’s pioneer days. The 
proverbial expression, “according to Cocker,” 
is older even than that derived from the 
authority on whist. The book is, often men- 
tioned, but is very seldom seen. Apparently 
the Penniman Library possesses one of the few 
copies extant. 


The new additions to the early textbooks 
upon history and geography are more numer- 
ous than any except those upon reading. The 
histories date from around the year 1825 and 
run on up to the middle of the century. Among 
those of especial interest are the texts by Mrs. 
Emma Hart Willard, the famous principal of 
the Troy Female Seminary, whose Pestaloz- 
zian geography, written in collaboration with 
William C. Woodbridge, was chronicled in the 
account of the preceding donation. Her “His- 
tory of the United States or the Republic of 
America” appeared just after the close of the 
first quarter of the century, while her “Guide 
to the Temple of Time and Universal History 
for Schools,” which was intended to “awaken 
a taste for history,” was published some 
twenty years later. A copy of a revision and 
enlargement of the sixty-fifth edition of an 
anonymous “History of the United States of 
America” was issued at Boston in 1834. A 
very popular history in its time, passing 
through countless editions, is that which ap- 
pears in the new collection under the house- 
hold name of Noah Webster. Another well- 
known early “History of the United States” 
added to the library is that by Goodrich. But 
probably the most interesting and valuable 
schoolbook published on history or any other 
subject in the United States during the first 
half of the nineteenth century was Peter Par- 
ley’s “Common School History.” A copy of 
the 1839 edition, published in Philadelphia, is 
among the new books. This work was dashed 
off by the great Nathaniel Hawthorne while 
doing “hack work” for Goodrich, and, when 
sent out under the nom de plume mentioned 
above, its real authorship was not suspected 
for many years, except by a few. 

A prominent feature of all the donations 
made to the Memorial Library has been the 
histories of educational institutions, secondary 
and higher, and the present instalment has 
emphasized this interest of the donor more 
than ever. About one hundred volumes are 
included in this part of the new donation. 
More than a score of these are concerned with 
the great English public schools—Winchester, 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Westminster, Shrews- 
bury, Merchant Taylor’s, Charterhouse, Christ 
Hospital and Cheltenham, and a dozen more 
present various phases of the history of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Ten other books deal with the 
history of universities of continental Europe. 
In this country, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, Columbia, Brown, Williams, 
Dartmouth, and several of the leading Ameri- 
can preparatory schools, such as Andover, Ex- 
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eter, and Wesleyan Academy, have found com- 
petent chroniclers. 

Very nearly every other possible topic in 
education is represented. Much might be said 
of the works upon the administration of 
schools in the various countries of Europe; the 
education of the Japanese, Chinese, Hindus 
and Philippinos; the treatises and theories of 
great educational reformers, especially Locke, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart and Froebel; 
the higher education of women. An unusual 
number of foreign encyclopedic and systematic 
works upon education as a whole have also 
been included in this latest collection. Among 
these are the four volumes of the “Diction- 
naire de Pédagogie” of Buisson and the pon- 
derous “Griindziige and Lehrbicher” of Funke, 
Hergang, Krieg, Ohler, Rein, Schwarz and 
Stockl. 

More unusual is Alphonse Daudet’s “Le 
Petit Chose.” This book affords a picture of 
schoolboy life in France similar to that in 
England by Tom Brown at Rugby. The book 
is fully illustrated. A unique production, of 
which there is probably not another copy in 
the United States, is found in the “Orations 
on Various Select Subjects,” collected by a 
schoolmaster of Fifeshire in 1794, to be “per- 
formed by his Scholars after the usual exam‘n- 
ation on Harvest Vacation Days, and on Shrove 
Tuesdays, in place of cockfighting.” Among 
other curious books is “Skool Reform, Moral 
and Soshil,” one of the first daring attempts 
at phonetic spelling. _ The collection has also 
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added the pathetic work called “The Life Ro- 
mance of an Algebraist,” the author of which 
was a great and industrious scholar whose 
mind went wrong. Before this calamity he 
made himself immortal at Harvard by donat- 
ing the handsome moose-head which hangs 
in Memorial Hall, and is aécompanied by the 
well-known Latin hexameter, “Auro Agrisque 
Carens Victor Donavit Alumnus.” The volume 
is, of course, of more value as a curiosity than 
as a means of promoting education. 

Such are a few of the typical books in the 
latest instalment to this remarkable library. 
The large room assigned to it in the building 
of the University Library has already been 
filled to overflowing, and Dr. Penniman is 
constantly making further additions. 

A beautiful memorial tablet has now been 
placed upon the wall of the room in which the 
library is installed. 

The tablet has great technical excellence. It 
was designed by Edwin H. Fetterolf, an em- 
inent architect of Philadelphia, and an alumnus 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and was 
executed by John Doyle. Charles Louis Borie, 
an alumnus and member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, has been especially interested and has per- 
sonally supervised much of the construction of 
the tablet. 


The beauty of the memorial tablet is in 
harmony with the life and character of Mrs. 
Penniman, and with the sentiment of which 
it is the outward symbol. Its beauty is shown 
in its utter simplicity and in a certain quality 
of delicacy and exquisite refinement. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


The oftener I go to El Paso and the more 
and better I know it, the deeper the impression 
and the keener the appreciation. It is one of 
the American cities that literally is in a class 
by itself. It has all the “go” of Dallas, all the 
educational aspiration of Houston, all the in- 
ternationalism of San Antonio, all the “serve- 
the-ranchmen” tact of Fort Worth, and all the 
spirit of railroad centerization which has made 
Chicago. 

El Paso is as educationally modern as Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; Newark, New Jersey; 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania; Dayton, Colorado 
Springs, Sacramento or Pasadena. We know 
of no superintendent with a broader educa- 
tional vision, divorced from scholastic night- 
mares, than has R. J. Tighe, and there is no 
better high school plant in America. The pro- 
fessional spirit is lining up with the educa- 
tional leadership. 

The latest demonstration of heroic educa- 
tional purpose and high civic aspiration is the 


establishment of “The College of the City of 
El Paso,” offering courses in College of Arts 
and Sciences, School of Commerce, and 


Teachers’ College, dedicated to “the fostering ~ 


of useful citizenship.” 

No other city of equal size in the United 
States is so far from any state or important 
private institution of higher education within 
its state as is El Paso. 

Here is a city, larger, and always to be 
larger, than any city between San Antonio and 
Los Angeles and liable by and by to chal- 
lenge San Antonio and Fort Worth, Houston 
and Dallas in the census race, and the entire 
Southwest in -financial, industrial, commercial 
and railroad enterprise; and El Paso will never 
have any states rival in the development of the 
Land of Montezuma if Old Mexico ever pre- 
fers development to deviltry. 

Of all the evolutionary forces that will make 
El Paso match the quantity of her citizens 
with the quality of her citizenship, the public 
schools and the College of the City of El Paso 
will have a conspicuous part. 
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AMERICANISM 


The declaration of war between the United 
States and Germany completely changed the 
relations of all the inhabitants of the country 
to the subject of peace and war. Before a 
_ declaration everybody had a right to discuss in 
private and in public the question whether the 
United States should carry on war against 
Germany. Everybody had a right to argue 
that there was no sufficient cause for war; 
that the consequences of war would be worse 
than the consequences of continued peace; that 
it would be wiser to submit to the aggressions 
of Germany against American rights; that it 
would be better to have Germany succeed than 
to have the Allies succeed in the great conflict. 

But the question of peace or war has now 
been decided by the President and Congress, 
the sole authorities which had the right to de- 
cide, the lawful authorities who rested under 
the duty to decide. The question no longer 
remains open. It has been determined and the 
United States is at war with Germany. 

The decision was made by overwhelming 
majorities of both houses of Congress. When 
such a decision has been made the duties and, 
therefore, the rights of all the people of the 
country immediately change. It becomes their 
duty to stop discussion upon the question de- 
cided and to act, to proceed immediately to do 
everything in their power to enable the govern- 
ment of their country to succeed in the war 
upon which the country has entered. 

A nation which declares war and goes on 
discussing whether it ought to have declared 
war or not is impotent, paralyzed, imbecile, 
and earns the contempt of mankind and the 
certainty of humiliating defeat and subjection 
to foreign control. A democracy which can 
not accept its own decisions, made in accord- 
ance with its own laws, but must keep on end- 
lessly discussing the question already decided, 


has failed in the fundamental requirements of 
self-government; and if the decision is to make 
war, the failure to exhibit capacity for self- 
government by action will inevitably result in 
the loss of the right of self-government. 

But after the decision in favor of war the 
country has ranged itself and the only issue 
left for the individual citizen is whether he is 
for or against his country. From that time 
on arguments against the war in which the 
country is engaged are enemy arguments. 
Their spirit is the spirit of rebellion against 
the government and the laws of the United 
States. 

The men who ar? sp7ak ng and writing and 
printing arguments against the war now and 
agant everythirg that is being done to carry 
on the war are rendering more effective service 
to Germ-ny than they could render in the field 
with arms in their hands. The purpose and 
effect of what they are doing is so plain that 
it seems impossible to reach the conclusion 
that the greater part of them are traitors to 
the United States and wilfully seeking to bring 
about the triumph of Germany and the humili- 
ation and defeat of their own country. 

The whole of the American people have 
elected a President and a Congress to listen to 
your view and mine, and then to decide the 
question. We have decided and a law has been 
passed which provides for raising part of the 
army by voluntary enlistments and part of the 
army by conscription. It is plain that the only 
way in which we can realize an army and go 
on with the war is by acceptance of that de- 
cision and following the law; and any attempt 
to discourage volunteering or to oppose con- 
scription is an attempt to hinder and embarrass 
the government of the United States in the 
conduct of the war, and to help Germany by 
preventing our government from raising armies 
to fight against her. 


THE MARSEILLAISE 
[French National Anthem.] 


Ye sons of France, awake to glory, 

Hark, hark, what myriads bid you rise, 
Your children, wives and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries! 
Behold their tears and hear their cries! 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 

While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 


REFRAIN: 
To arms! To arms, ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheath! 
March on, march on, all hearts resolved 
To victory or death. 


Now, now the dangerous storm is scowling 
Which treacherous Kings, confederate, raise; 
The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze; 
And shall we basely view the ruin, 


While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crimes and blood his hands embruing? 


With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile, insatiate despots dare, 
Their thirst of power and gold unbounded, 
To mete and vend the light and air; 
To mete and vend the light and air; 
Like beasts of burden would they load us, 
Like gods would bid their slaves adore: 
But man is man, and who is more? 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 
O Liberty! can man resign thee, 
Once having felt thy gen’rous flame? 
Can dungeon, bolts and bars confine thee, 
Or whips the noble spirit tame? } 
Or whips the noble spirit tame? 7 
Too long the world has wept, bewailing ' 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield; 
But freedom is our sword and shield, : 
And all their arts are unavailing, i3 9 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


BY DR, A- DUNCAN YOCUM 


For the sake of general education itself, the 
high-school course must become more directly 
preparatory to teacher training through its em- 
phasis of material essential to pupil controls, its 
refusal to substitute specialization in some one 
science or phase of a school subject for a general 
knowledge of what is most essential in all, and the 
employment of professionally trained teachers in 
the place of academic specialists. ; 

The normal school must meet these same condi- 
tions within the academic or content phase of its 
course, in*the entrance requirements it imposes on 
the high school, and in limiting its college prepara- 
tory work to the entrance requirements of colleges 
that are not sacrificing general culture and social 
education to academic specialization. 

But in the higher training of teachers the one 
thing fundamentally essential to efficiency is that 
throughout the college course academic and pro- 
fessional training shall parallel each other, and be 
wholly committed to teachers who have been so 
professionally trained in educational aims and val- 
ues that education means to them the development 
of definite forms of efficiency, rather than the 
false thoroughness of exhaustive detail and the 
useless discipline of temporarily remembered sys- 
tem. 


This whole discussion constitutes an argument. 
against an ordinary college course, superimposed 
upon a normal school course but still calling itself 
professional training, or against teacher training 
through a graduate school of education superim- 
posed upon a four-year arts and science course. 
The negative argument against either is that four 
years of academic teaching of the prevailing type 
unfits men for effective teaching, through creating 
habits, ideals and points of view that are antagon- 
istic to professional efficiency. On the side of the 
graduate school, this is less true of law, medicine or 
theology, owing to the fact that their professional 
subject-matter is almost wholly different from that 
of the academic branches and their training has 
little or no relationship to the methods by which 
the academic branches have been taught. With 
them, at the worst, such superposition means ar- 
rested development for a culture that should be 
continuing. 

The positive argument against the superimposed 
graduate-school course is that a far longer period 
than two or three years of graduate work is neces- 
sary to the building up of the cumulative and com- 
plex system of knowledge, ideals, habits and prac- 
tice, which constitutes professional training. In 
the case of professions other than teaching, the 
only remedy seems to be the displacing of academic 
training and general culture by a gradual working 
down of professional specialization into the col- 
lege, or, as is now the case in medicine, a lengthen- 
ing of the professional training to five or six years 
of -theary and practice beyond a four-year college 
course, 


In teacher training alone is it possible to ensure 


continuity to both gencral culture and professional 
training in both normal school and college through 
the paralleling and interrelating of one with the 
other. The teacher, while he is being trained, re- 
quires the subject-matter which he is to teach in 
the relationships that make it most efficient for 
the general student with whom he is being taught. 
The college instructor who serves as the most help- 
ful model for the teacher is the one who through 
his professional training and consciousness of edu- 
cational aims and values compels the highest ef- 
ficiency in both teacher and general student. The 
general student requires definite familiarity with 
educational aims and values to intelligently second 
the methods of his efficiently trained’ teacher, to 
continue to teach himself after his college course 
is ended, and to intelligently perform the duties of 
citizenship in so far as they are related to public 
education. 

But no theoretical discussion will determine the 
form of institution in which this paralleling of 
teacher training and general education will be 
actually brought about. As has been already said, 
even the superimposed college or professional 
course is an unfavorable condition to efficiency 
rather than an insuperable obstacle. It is one of 
the advantages of democracy that in the educa- 
tional field, as in all others, institutions performing 
the same general service have grown up in a 
variety of forms through adaptation to local condi- 
tions and varying stages of social progress. This 
in itself is an indispensable condition to efficiency, 
not only because in its absence the great mass of 
American teachers must remain untrained, but be- 
cause it affords almost limitless opportunity for 
comparing the efficiency of one institutional form 
with another from the standpoint of continually 
changing local needs. 

Educational research has performed its proper 
service for teacher training when it suggests and 
determines the factors essential to efficiency, re- 
gardless of the institution through which they 
must be applied. In each of the institutional 
forms through which the higher training of 
teachers is locally brought about the factors in ef- 
ficiency which this paper has endeavored to dis- 
cover must be determining for instruction. Their 
verification or disproval should be the most im- 
mediate aim of any educational investigation truly 
scientific in its procedure, because it is preliminary 
to the definition of educational ends and _ the 
measurement of educational values, in the great 
branches of human knowledge, in the preparation 
for each specific phase of social life, and in the 
method by which anything is to be taught. But 
whatever the final analysis, one thing is sure— 
education is coming to mean compulsion through 
definite forms of control, the development of 
which becomes the sole measure of the efficiency 
of teacher training. For teachers must be com- 
pelled to teach efficiently, in order that pupils shall 
be compelled to learn—School and Society, 
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EXPERT COUNTY SURVEY 


Walker County, Texas, J. C. Thomas, super- 
intendent, has had a thoroughly competent sur- 
vey by Mrs. Lane, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dr. Muerman and Miss 
Edith A. Lathrop of the Bureau of Education. 
This is a typical county of Eastern, Southern 
and Central Texas. 

Of the common school teachers, all were 
educated in Texas; ninety-three per cent. re- 
ceived their public school education in the 
county; ninety-eight per cent. received their 
professional training at the Sam Houston 


’ Normal School, and two per cent. in other 


Texas state normal schools. Of the teachers 
in independent districts, seventy-seven per cent. 
received their elementary education in the 
county and one hundred per cent. in the Sam 
Houston Normal School; and of these, seven 
per cent. attended the Texas State University, 
and two per cent. went to a college outside 
the state; sixty-seven per cent. of the teachers 
attended a summer school. 

Sixteen per cent. had second grade certifi- 
cates, twenty-two per cent. first grade junior, 
thirty-six first grade sophomore, and twenty- 
six per cent. permanent certificates. 

‘wenty-two per cent. were in new positions, 
ten per cent. were in their fifth term in the 
same school. 

The average monthly salary in the common 
school districts was $67, and in the indepen- 
dent districts, $87. 

The average term in the common schools 
was 145 days and in the independent districts, 
160 days. 


More than sixty-two per cent. of the schools 
had more than two acres; twenty-nine per 
cent. had more than two acres devoted exclu- 
sively to playgrounds; twenty-four per cent., 
one acre devoted to gardens. 

Seventy per cent. of the schoolhouses have 
been built less than five years; sixty-two per 
cent. of the schoolhouses cost from $1,000 to 
$2,000; five per cent. cost more than $5,000. 
All are provided with separate cloakrooms for 
boys and girls. All schools have modern furni- 
ture. Eighty-four per cent. have single desks; 
sixty-six per cent. are adequately supplied with 
maps, charts and globes; twenty-four have 
agricultural laboratory equipment; ten per cent. 


have cooking equipment; six per cent. have 
manual training equipment; thirty-six per 
cent. have musical instruments, and eighty- 
eight per cent. have approved libraries. 

All independent districts and seventy per 
cent. of the common schools have supervised 
play. 

Ninety per cent. of the schools have a fair 
water supply. The water in most cases 
now is served from large coolers or tanks, 
holding from three to ten gallons. These 
coolers, or tanks, are put on stands in the open 
sunshine and have from one to three faucets 
each, 

The school toilets are, in most places, well 
built and properly located, fairly sanitary. and 
inviting. Sixty per cent. of all schools in the 
common school districts are equipped with fly- 
proof sanitary toilets costing, approximately, 
fifty-five dollars each. 

Eighty-seven per cent. of all school buildings 
are now properly lighted in each classroom; 
that is, the light comes from the pupils’ left 
and from behind. About ten per cent. are 
lighted from both left and right, and three per 
cent are lighted promiscuously. Seventy-five 
per cent. of all buildings are heated with ap- 
proved heating and ventilating systems. 

The average monthly salary of the male 
teacher in the common school districts is 
$79.10, and the average monthly salary of the 
female teachers, $55. 

Every district levies and collects for school 
purposes the maximum local tax except three, 
and these levy twenty cents each for mainten- 
ance. Since November, 1914, they have held 
nine elections for either maintenance or bond 
tax, and a total of only forty votes was polled 
against the tax in the entire nine elections. 

Transportation is provided in the common 
school districts for all children. within the 
scholastic age who live more than three miles 
from school. 

The educational expert of any county is the 
county superintendent of that county; there- 
fore it is the opinion of the County School 
Board that no new teacher should be employed 
by the school board of any common school dis- 
trict without the recommendation of the 
county superintendent. 


To baugbty war lords o’er the sea 

Must freemen bend a pliant knee? 

Their treacberous bands witb blood are red! 
“The fron Fist’’—must freemen dread? 


From town and countryside we come, 
The tented field will be our bome, 
Stern duty calls—detain us not— 
The quarrel is not one we sougbt. 


—Hustin. 
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America First! 
United in the Service of Our Country. 
A GREAT VISION 


The magnitude of the public school green 
grows upon us yearly, monthly, almost daily, 
as we go from state to state, from city to city. 

It is easier to find putterers and sputterers, 
men with flighty dreams and shuddering night- 
mare, than a man with a vision. 

But we have found one city superintendent 
with a great vision. We name him not, for 
the vision should stand by itself, unaffected by 

isioner. 
“ie oe there is no solution of the educa- 
tional problems that confront us except 
through Boards of Education. 

He says there is no solution through Boards 
of Education by changing the size of the 
Board or by changing the method of selection. 
He says the experts and reformers have been 
at work on this for a third of a century and 
the improvement is too slight to be noticeable. 

He says we have been talking about im- 
proving the quality of the men and women 
elected, and he says there is no evidence that 
there has been any appreciable change in the 
character of Board members in any way. — 

He says that with occasional rare exceptions 
Board members have been men and women of 
good ability and good character. 

He that Board members after 
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three or four years of service are reasonably 
efficient. 

He says that as soon as a member becomes 
genuinely efficient he usually wearies in such 
thankless public service, or by his efficiency he 
has antagonized some group of people and is 
relieved of service. 

He says the solution of all educational prob- 
lems is in securing the early efficiency of new 
members. 

He says “new blood,” fresh from the people, 
is eminently desirable if it can be made ef- 
ficient. 

He suggests that every new member of a 
Board of Education in a city of 50,000 people 
and upward should attend the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence with the su- 
perintendent, and should visit the schools of 
cities about their size, going and returning. 

He would have some central fund pay the 
railroad and Pullman car fare. Most members 
would be willing to pay their living expenses, 
but if not, a city would be willing to pay 
therefor. 

Some man or woman of great wealth will 
provide a million dollars. In Liberty Loan 
Bonds this would yield $40,000 a year. This 
would pay the railroad and Pullman expenses 
of all new Board members of cities above 
50,000, and would drop as far down the line 
as the money would go. 

Dayton and several other cities have demon- 
strated the inestimable value of having Board 
members attend the meeting of the Depart- 
ment, visiting school systems en route. 

Each new member of a Board of Education 
would learn more and become nearer an expert 
in one such trip than in three years of ordinary 
service. 

That million dollars would uplift the public 
schools of cities forever and forever. 

In no other way would a million dollars do 
as much for America as in this way. It is a 
great vision. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION MAGNIFIED 


Thomas E. Finegan’s Report on the Elementary 
Schools of New York State is likely to be regarded 
as the most important and interesting state report 
of the twentieth century. No one has attempted 
such an heroic visualization of the good and the 
not-good in the school conditions and activities of a 
state, 

The purpose of the report is to show what is 
being done in the best schools of the state and the 
service which would be rendered the state throug! 
the schools if all the schools were organized so as 
to do work similar to that which is done in the best 
schools. The broad, general humane interest 
which the state has in all its children is reflected in 
this report. It treats of all classes of children 
which the state endeavors to educate—the defective 
child, the physically handicapped child, the child in 
the various custodial and other institutions, the In- 
dian child upon the Reservations, as well as the 
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normal child in the city school and the rural a! 
In nothing is Dr. Finegan’s Report ms _ 
nating than in his discussion of consol ion 
schools. An examination of the pictures shown : 
this chapter reveals the character of the wha 
school buildings and equipment and the type co 
school maintained therein, This is contrasted with 
school buildings and equipment, as well as the — 
of instruction given in the central or village coy s 
as shown by the pictures. The inadequacy of t ; 
rural school system is shown by the pictures 0 
such schools, and contrasting the same with pic- 
tures illustrating the work in the central one 
dated schools where sufficient pupils are “es : 
together to properly grade and organize the schoo 
i t impressive. 
pe tr es. seen such an informing, in- 
telligent, interesting and heroic presentation of the 
sins of omission and the rewards of constructive 
activities in modernizing rural schools and ele- 
mentary city schools as in Dr. Finegan’s os 
The report makes a brilliant presentation 0 
the New England district and township ae 
The type of work which it is contemplated all 
rural schools will be doing under the operation of 
the township system is profusely illustrated. 


VERSE WRITING TODAY* 


d are more American men and women writ- 
verse than ever before, and there 
many times as many selling their verse to ~~ 
magazines and weekly papers as there were in ‘ “ 
days of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell. 
The demand is growing rapidly and men and 
women of talent are responding to the call. ay 

Professor Carruth of Stanford | University 15 
widely known for his skill in writing and his art 
ot inspiring others to write and to write correctly. 
He emphasizes forcibly the need of the same spirit 
of training for the writing of poetry as for skill in 
music, painting, or sculpture. He well says that 
“training in the use of language is too rarely equiva- 
lent to discipline and practice in style. The ac- 
quisition of a style in language is as distinct and 
difficult an art as any other. There is a technique 
of versification which must be super-added to style 
before the poet is fully equipped with his tools. 
In poetry as in music and painting it is the right 
heart and the fiery soul, the burning love of God 
and man and beauty, and the irresistible impulse 
for self-expression which are alone the foundation 
of the great artist.” . 

In these chapters a master in the art of teaching 
brings to the soul aspiring for effective expression 
in verse the information requisite for the artistic 
clothing of the spirit that thrills the soul. No one 
hus given the student in the classroom or in soli- 
tude so much of inspiration and masterful guidance 
in the art of verse making as William Herbert Car- 
ruth has breathed into these pages. The technique 
is clearly presented and the inspiration is close to 
earth without losing the heavenly vision. 


‘ .’ A Practical Handbook for College Classes and 
| ith Exercises. By William Herbert Leland 
Stanford Junior University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 
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TRY IT 

Just for curiosity write the physical appear- 
ance of each child in your room. DeScribe as 
fully as you can the height, weight, bust 
measure, waist measure, length of fore-arm, 
upper-arm, height of body sitting, length of 
chin, length of neck, breadth of face below the 
nose, at the eyes, distance from ear to ear, 
distance from tip of nose to base of brain in 
the rear, length of each finger of each hand, 
the distance as for glove measure. 

Describe the mouth, the lips, the nose, the 
eyes, the ears, as fully as possible. Describe the 
complexion and the hair. Describe the stand- 
ing posture, the sitting posture, the walking 
gait, the running gait. Describe the act of 
each in throwing, in hopping, in squatting. 
Describe each with arms extended in front, at 
the side, upward. 

When you have all of these descriptioris 
select those who agree in every particular. 
See how many agree in any two, or three, or 
four or ten factors. 

When you have completed this comparison, 
write this sentence: “These children differ a 
thousand times more mentally than they do 
physically.” Then prepare a course of 
that will be the best for all of them. 
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EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 

Once upon a time in student days we enjoyed 
the luxury of attendance upon the East Greenwich 
Academy, at East Greenwich, Rhode Island, and 
there is a flavor in the memory of days in an old- 
time New England Academy that is associated with 
no other memories. 

Our pride in the historic association and inspira- 
tion of a New England Academy established in 
i802—115 years ago that academy was founded 
and has heroically maintained its existence in all 
the years—is beyond the power of words. Wrest- 
ling with Latin and Greek in such an institution, 
under such associations, with the halo of such tradi- 
tions, was an inspiration that defies expression, 

As a Massachusetts boy we went to a Rhode Is- 
land Academy because all boys and girls in our 
country village who “went away to school” went 
to East Greenwich. There was a halo about the 
very name. It meant scholarship, student life, 
higher education and aspiration to go to East 
Greenwich. 

Once there, it meant the class-consciousness of 
scholarly association, the self-consciousness of a 
new power, the subconsciousness of a purpose to 
be a student evermore. The reaction of earnest 
young men and women upon one another scholas- 
tically is an inexpressible power. 

It came at a time of irresolution. A home-made 
village business man had gone to Chicago and was 
laying the foundation of the business that later 
made him a multi-millionaire, and he urged us to 
come with him, promising all sorts of opportunity. 
And the only reason we did not go was because the 
opportunity unexpectedly came to go to East Green- 


wich, and all the joy of all the years was involved 
in that opportunity. 
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Here’s to East Greenwich Academy! Here’s 

to its sacred memories! Here’s to its future, more 
glorious even, let’s hope, than its illustrious past! 


CHILDREN AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES* 

It seems incredible that there ever was a time 
when children were excluded from public libraries, 
and yet it is true, and pity tis “tis true that it . 
but forty years since the first word can be ag 
iu print, certainly in library circles, advocating t e 
removal of the age limit for use of library books. 
This paper was in 1876 by William Isaac Fletcher, 
iibrarian of Amherst College. About the same 
time Mrs. Sanders of the Pawtucket (R. L) Public 
Library encouraged children to use the library and 
had a bov’s shelf of mechanical books and a girl’s 
shelf of works upon adornments for homes— 
painting, drawing, music, aids to little housekeep- 
ers, et al. 

These fifty papers and addresses, mostly col- 
iected from various magazines, present very com- 
pletely the growth and development of the use of 
the libraries by the children in school and out. It 
is a most significant study. It is scarcely a quar- 
ter of a century since Buffalo, Milwaukee, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, and other cities had the first 
children’s rooms with “wide open” book shelves. 
With this have come many other opportunities to 
children, and this book is the best source of infor- 
mation we know as to the coming of the child into 
his own. 


i with Children.” Reprints of Papers and Addresses 
by Alice I. Hazeltine, St. Louis. White 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. Cloth. 396 pp. Price, $1.50. 
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NIGHT TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

It is exceedingly difficult to discover or establish 
any standard for night school teachers. Erie, 
Pennsylvania, has made an heroic effort to develop 
a scale that is equable. Few men have been more 
successful than has Superintendent Bush in solv- 
ing difficult administration problems. 

The subjects of instruction are arranged in three 
groups. Salary is paid on a sliding scale, depend- 
ing upon the average attendance for the pay-period 
of two weeks or six nights. ; 

Group One consists of the beginning classes in 
Americanization. Salary is computed on a basis 
of eighteen cents per pupil-night up to an average 
attendance of ten pupils per pay-period; average 
attendance above ten pupils per night is rated as 
bonus, at seven cents per pupil-night up to an av- 
erage attendance of twenty pupils as a maximum. 
Thus, a teacher having an average of ten pupils per 
night would receive ten times eighteen cents or 
$1.80 per night during the pay-period. A teacher 
who succeeded in bringing her attendance up to 
sixteen would receive $1.80 plus six times seven 
cents or $2.22 per night. If an average attendance 
of twenty or more is maintained, the salary would 
be $1.80 plus ten times seven cents or $2.50 per 
night. 

Group Two consists of advanced Americaniza- 
tion classes, ancient and modern languages, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and commercial subjects. 
The rate for this group is twenty cents per pupil- 


night (average) for the first ten and eight cents per 
pupil-night bonus for each pupil up to an average 
of twenty pupils as a maximum. 

Group Three consists of drafting practice, shop 
sketching, electricity, electrical practice, sewing, 
dressmaking, cookery, shop mathematics, carpen- 
try, cabinet making, pattern making, printing, sheet 
metal and chemistry. The rate for this group is 
twenty-five cents per pupil-night (average) for 
the first ten and five cents per pupil-night bonus 
for each additional pupil up to twenty as a maxi- 
mum. 

In case the average attendance in any class should 
bring the average salary for the term below the 
amount paid for ten pupils, the class may be dis- 
continued or the class may be continued at the 
lower scale by mutual agreement of the teacher and 
superintendent. 

Principals’ salaries shall be based on the above 
scale, to which there shall be added thirty-five cents 
per evening except in the case of the principal of 
the high school, who shall be paid a certain specified 
sum per evening as agreed upon. 


While others are comparing the old and the 
new programs of the N. E. A., we would sug- 
gest that the program of the New York meet- 
ing far outshone any other in all the years, 


and that was only a year ago last July. Fairly 
new. 


Nature’s greatest achievement has been to 
have produced thousands of millions of people 
and no two of them just alike; but we school 
people have provided a course of study in one 
city that fits them all. 


Does anyone know of any city in the United 
States in which any Board of Education has 
asked its teachers to consent to a reduction in 
salary because of the war? 


Erie, Pennsylvania, is paying every teacher 
this year who was in the force last year $5 a 
month bonus. 


Secretar~ Crabtree asks for a drive for 


20,000 active members for the N. E. A. Help 
his “drive.” 


Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 


cation Association, Atlantic City, February 25 to 
March 2. 


“Uncle Sam is my best relation, 
Makes me feel I own this nation.” 


Promoting treachery, butchery and debauch- 
ery are the specific charges against the Kaiser. 


Great care is needed not to overdo suspicion 
of one’s professional associates at this time. 


Mr. Gillan makes a sharp distinction be- 
tween a furlough and a discharge. 


Puttering, fluttering, sputtering, are com- 
panion activities. 


Ford, Jordan, Bryan are a noble trio of 
patriots. 


January 27, Child Labor Sunday. 
January 28, Child Labor Day in Schools. 
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A THRIFT SURVEY 


BY AARON PALMER 
Superintendent, Marshalltown, Iowa 

In order to ascertain if possible whether the 
term of “Thrift” has any very definite significance 
to high school boys and girls in our local institu- 
tion, rather a comprehensive questionnaire was sub- 
mitted recently by the city superintendent of 
schools. 


QUESTIONNAIRE. : 
1. Did you work for wages or earn money 1 


any way during the summer vacation of 1917? 
2. If so, what was your employment? What 
were your hours of work? 


3. Wage per day? Approximate entire 
amount earned? 
4. Have you a bank account? Give the 


amount as near as you can remember. . 

5. Did you start your bank account with 
money you yourself earned? : 

6. Are you earning wages now during your 
school attendance? If so how much per week? 

7. Is the work you were or are doing your 
choice of a permanent occupation? If not state 
your choice. 

8. Are you saving some money now from 
either wages or allowance? : 

In Grade VIII, of 61 boys 48 earned money in 
vacation, and of 74 girls, 14 earned money in va- 
cation. The 62 boys and girls earned $1,360, an 
average of $22. The 48 boys had $1,430 in the 
bank, and the 14 girls $928. 

In Grade IX, of 71 boys 63 were wage earners, 
and of 83 girls, 22 were earning money in vaca- 
tion. The 85 boys and girls earned $2,806, an 
average of $33. The 63 boys had $3,473 in the 
bank, and the 22 girls $927. 

In Grade X, of the 4% boys 43, and of the 62 
girls 22 were vacation earners, and the 65 earned 
$3,272, an average of $50. The 43 boys had 
$3,058 in the bank, and the 22 girls $1,778. 

In Grade XI, of 48 boys 45 were wage earners 
in vacation, and of 66 girls 17 were earners in va- 
cation. The 62 boys and girls earned $3,184, an 
average of $50. The 45 boys had a bank account 
of $16,532, and the 17 girls $2,738. 

In Grade XII, of 38 boys 33 were vacation 
earners, and of 48 girls 26 were wage earners. 
The 59 earned $2,869, an average of $47. The 
33 boys had $3,051 in the bank, and 26 girls had 
$1,187. 

In the vacation of 1917 the boys earned $13,448, 
and the girls $2,113. The boys had $27,545 in the 
bank, and the girls $7,605. 

The largest individual earnings were about $200, 
although a number of the boys reported from $125 
to $150 as net earnings from employment in shops 
and on farms. The greater per cent. of workers 
were on farms. 

The wage-earners were auto repairers, apple 
pickers, berry pickers, berry weeders, berry 
craters, bootblacks, brush cutters in Minnesota, 
barbers, boiler makers, bolt threaders, burro driver 
in Colorado, bookbinder, cafe waiters, clothing 
clerks, cabbage planters, core makers, cocoon gath- 
erers, children care takers, cement mixers, cash- 
jers, collectors, cow milkers and drivers, compan 


ions to elderly people, carpenters, book coverers, 
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callers for railroad companies, deliverers, drug- 
gists, drivers, express helpers, engine wipers, 
farmers, florists, foundry helpers, fancy work 
makers, furnace company helpers, folders, fish 
peddlers, grocery clerks, gardeners, garage 
helpers, house maids, haulers of dirt, harvesting 


in Canada, hardware clerks, insurance office 
helpers, jewelers, laborers, laundresses, lawn 
mowers, lumber yard _ helpers, machinists, 


moulders, motor cycle repairers, milliners, meter 
readers, stenographers, oil station operators, pho- 
tographers, care takers of popcorn stands, printers, 
paper deliverers and sellers, plumbers, rabbit rais- 
ers, sheet metal workers, soda fountain operators, 
school census takers, shipping clerks, surveyors, 
seamstresses, schoolhouse cleaner (rural), tele- 
phone operators, threshers, timekeepers, teachers 
of violin, teachers of piano, workers in tile factory, 
tatting makers, tailors, wood corders, welders, 
weed cutters, waitresses. In almost no instance 
did the student pursue a line of work which he 
would choose to make a permanent occupation, 
and in all cases the boys and girls seem happy to 
return to educational activities and undertake 
them with renewed zeal. 


ee 
ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH 


The principals of Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania, through a committee—E. C. Noyes, chair- 
man, Elizabeth Wakelen, S. H. Replogle—have 
made an unusually thorough study of the faults 
and remedies in the learning of English from te 
fourth to the eighth grades, publishing the same 
in a sixteen-page bulletin entitled “Essentials in 
English.” 

The committee studied exhaustingly 130  re- 
ports, covering about 4,500 pupils and 11,803 
errors in English. 

2,430 pupils like grammar and 995 do not, and 
3,855 like composition writing and 625 do not. 

The following significant remarks appeared 
frequently upon the reports: Small words mis- 
spelled frequently; very careless with punctua- 
tion; failure to give sentences the proper endings 
and beginnings; simple homonyms used _ incor- 
rectly—i. e. to for too, etc.; omission of the apos- 
trophe to denote possession; a confusion of con- 
tractions, as you're, your, etc.; relative pronouns 
used incorrectly as to antecedent and case form; 
non-agreement of subject and verb as to number. 

In a total of 3,940 errors listed under verbs there 
were eight-four different errors. Those occurring 
most frequently follow: Ain't for isn't, 564: was 
for were, 423; is for are, 97; ain’t for aren't, 60; would 
be for is, 12. 

Saw for seen, 174; seen for saw, 574. 

Came for come, 38; come for came, 489. 

Did for done, 35; done for did, 221; 
doesn’t, 36. 

Went for gone, 152. 

Run for ran, 143, 

Sit for sat, 7; set for sit, 104. 

Can for may, 102. 

Throwed for threw, 61. 

Lay for lie, 86; laid for lay, 17. 

Give for gave, 30; gave for given, § 

Broke for broken, 34, 

Took for taken, 29, 


don’t for 
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In a total of 850 errors listed under pronouns there 
were fourteen different errors. Those occurring most 
frequently follow: Me for I, 350; him for he, 263; I 
for me, 79: them for those, 73; her for she, 21; hisself 
for himself, 18. 

In a total of 1,055 errors listed under double nega- 
tive there were eighteen different errors. Those oc- 
curring most frequently follow: Haven't no, 533; ain’t 
got no, 235; none for any, 82; didn’t have no, 29; 
nothing for anything, 26. 

In a total of 1,184 errors listed under other errors 
in syntax there were ten different errors. Those oc- 
curring most frequently follow: John he and Mary 
she, 759; non-agreement of subject and predicate, 242; 
some men they, 91; those kind, 78; where’s it at, 29. 

In a total of 499 errors listed under prepositions 
there were sixteen different errors. Those occurring 
most frequently follow: Wait on for wait for, 247; 
in for into, 54; of for from, 12; difference of, 12; by 
for to, 12. 

In a total of 1,003 errors in adjectives and adverbs 
there were fourteen different errors. Those occurring 
most frequently follow: This here, 515; that there, 
139; them for those, 123; whenever for when, 106; 
them there, 66; good for well, 33. 


WEAKNESSES IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


From the special set of questions sent to fifty 
successful men not in school work, seventeen 
replies were received. 


In answer to the inquiry, “From your experi- 
ence and observation, what weaknesses have you 
discovered in the teaching of composition and 
grammar? What points that receive too little 
emphasis? What essentials that are omitted?” a 
great variety of weaknesses were mentioned, 
both in the results secured in school, and in the 
methods of teaching. The weaknesses mentioned in 
results are as follows :— 

Failure to have a clear conception of the idea 
to be expressed; failure to organize material 
logically; lack of habits of correct speech and 
writing; poor spelling; poor punctuation; limited 
vocabulary; lack of originality; failure to assimi- 
late and use the language learned; weakness in 
articulation; weakness in enunciation; weakness 
in clearness and sequence; ignorance of good 
usage of words; lack of ability to apply rules 
constantly; failure to wr'te letters that say what 
is needed and then stop. 

The weaknesses in the teaching are given as 
follows :— 


Over-emphasis on formal grammar; too much 
attention to rules without teaching meaning of 
the words in the rules; too much memory work; 
teaching of rules without insuring that they are 
understood; not enough attention to connection 
between rules and living English; not enough 
practice in writing and speaking with constant 
constructive criticism; not enough attention to 
sentence building; senseless note taking; too 
little oral composition; not enough attention 
to study of the usage of words and to use of 
the dictionary; not enough attention to indi- 
vidual characteristics of pupils; not enough at- 
tention to application of all rules in all spoken 
and written work. 

The entire report is invaluable to teachers 
of English in the upper five grades, 
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PEACE AFTER VICTORY 
BY SAMUEL GOMPERS 
President of the American Federation of Labor 

General Grant said “Let us have peace” 
after Lee had surrendered. There can be no 
peace while there is a Teuton on the soil of 
France. There must be no peace until they 

are driven out of outraged Belgium. 


“FOOD FIRST,” SLOGAN IN COUNTY 
SCHOOLS 
BY MARK KEPPEL 
Superintendent of Los Angeles County 


The county schools are going to prove a 
veritable cornucopia of good things this year— 
we have an increased number of students, an 
adequate teaching force—and lo and behold! 
money a-plenty. 

The school semester promises tO show a 
great gain in educational value and significance. 
We're “hitting the trail” to do a big year’s 
work and do it well. : 

And mark this—the city schools have done 
a great work in food production, but watch 
us! It’s going to be “agriculture right down 
the line!” All the students will study it, all the 
teachers and fathers and mothers will teach it 
—and not only that—we will save our food 
when we get it. 

The slogan is: “Food production—lots of it— 
and food conservation—more of it.” 

And patriotism will be rampant in the 
schools this year. Just watch! “The lid’s off.” 
We were fearful of hurting the feelings of 
our “friends” by discussing the war in our 
schools heretofore; but now we know who our 
friends are and who are not and we will devote 
much time to showing our boys and girls how 
this war is affecting the map of Europe, and 
above all what Americanism stands for and 
what it is doing! 


SAVE THE WORLD FOR DEMOCRACY 


BY LYNN HELM 
President Los Angeles Board of Education 


The object of the cataclysmic struggle and 
warfare going on around us in the great world 
is to redeem and save the world for democracy. 
Its object is law and order and alterations of 
institutions upon a colossal scale for the bet- 
terment of mankind. In this period of struggle 
we are the servants of society and of the na- 
tion. We are officers in command of great 
forces. As servants of the state we are under 
bond to serve the general interests of society, 
maintaining the integrity and enlightenment of 
individuals in society. We ought not to be 
too tenacious of the tenets of principles laid 
down in books and too much in love with pre- 
cedents which save the “trouble” of thinking; 
but ever ready to give expert and disintetested 
thought and help to those whose ptirposé is 
progress and the readjustment that tust néces- 
sarily come to civilization after the war. 
Everything now must be Cetitted upon aiditig 
the nation in the greatest crisis since its birth. 
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DUST ELECTRIFIED? 


Several correspondents have written to learn 
how I know that dust is electrified—one thinks I 
am “cock sure about it.” He is quite right. Dust 
particles can be charged and de-charged in the 
same manner as molar sizes of matter that do not 
belong in the dust class. Dust particles that are 
de-charged fall much more quickly than those 
whose charge is neutral. Similarly electrified the 
particles normally repel one another; oppositely 
electrified they fall by attraction and fall quickly. 
If G. F. will try the experiment described as fol- 
lows, I think it will satisfy his query: Put a 
sprayer on a hose nozzle and adjust it so that the 
spray is as fine as it can be possibly made. Ruba 
vulcanite comb with a silk handkerchief and hold 
it close to the discharge. The result is startling ; 
the mist particles coalesce into drops several 
thousand times as large, and fall to the ground as 
though they were shot thereto. Water dust is 
charged and de-charged quickly; dust particles of 
the air are de-charged with difficulty. Dust par- 
ticles one micron in dimension require about six 
hours to fall from the ceiling of this laboratory if 
the humidity is above 70 per cent.; if it is less 
than 30 per cent. they remain floating for about 
ten hours. 

This shows that the low humidity of most 
schoolrooms during cold weather has the very 
positive effect of keeping the dust—and likewise 
more dust—suspended in the air for a much longer 
time than would be the case if the air were nor- 
mally moist. 

As a matter of fact, during the winter season 
the air of most schoolrooms is drier than that of a 
desert. The humid ty of desert air does not often 
fall below 20 per cent.; that of most schoolrooms 
ranges from 24 per cent. to 35 per cent. The 
lower the humidity the higher the dust content of 
the air,—all of which adds to the natural dis- 
comfort of crowded rooms. 

Many of the large manufacturing establishments 
are now equipping their plants w:th the apparatus 
for supplying pure moist air to the rooms where 
the work is carried on. It is the almost unani- 
mous opinion that the quality of the output is 
raised to a higher degree thereby. A _ correspon- 
dent says that dust is about the only thing that has 
escaped the war tax. True; nevertheless, in the 
long run, we are apt to pay war prices for it. 

J. W. Redway, 

Meteorological Laboratory, 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


KAISER’S HALL OF FAME 
Me. 
The first soldier that entered Belgium. 
The sailor who torpedoed the Lusitania. 
The gunner who fired the first shot at a cathedral. 
The first airman to drop bombs on a hospital. 
The wise man who first expounded Kultur. 
The genius who originated the idea of poisoning wells. 
The inventor who perfected liquid fire. 


The first trooper to realize poison gas. 
Gott —Life. 


ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS IN 
DRILL WORK 


[A letter by Superintendent R. J. Tighe, El Paso, 


Tees to all of his teachers, dated November 22, 


There is much time wasted by some teachers in 
such subjects as arithmetic, phonetics, spelling and 
correct forms of English where drill is needed in 
order to .acquire the fundamentals by placing too 
much stress on class exercises, concert work, etc., 
and too little on the correction of individual weak- 
nesses. If the teacher would ascertain what each 
child’s needs are the work might be accomplished 
much more quickly and effectively: 

Individual weaknesses in the four fundamental 
operations of arithmetic are shown up daily in a most 
glaring manner in grades where the Courtis cards 
are used. In grades two and three a written review 
of the number facts once a week will demonstrate 
each pupil’s failures. Time can be saved by having 
each individual pupil write the correct answers to 
such number facts, and by then drilling himself in 
these correct forms preparatory to further individual 
tests by the teacher. Do not depend on correct 
drills or on a few oral answers in each recitation to 
bring about perfection in the fundamentals with the 
slow or inattentive pupils. Concentrate on individual 
needs. 

In spelling follow the same general rule. See that 
the spelling lists meet individual needs. No two 
pupils have the same vocabulary, and even if they 
had, no two of them have equal spelling ability. In 
the study of language, the range in the use of words 
is wider than in the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
where the number facts to be learned are limited to 
certain combinations in addition, subtraction, etc. In 
spelling the daily, weekly and monthly tests show a 
certain number of weak spots, but the written lan- 
guage lessons also bring out the need of each pupil 
in these fundamentals of written language forms. 
Let each child make lists of such misspelled words 
for individual driils and devise tests for these. For 
further information see the leaflet on the teaching 
of spelling. 

In phonetic drill work the concert drill is all right 
up to a certain point, but in order to secure individ- 
ual efficiency the teacher must work with each pupil, 
giving him the opportunity for drill separately on 
each list of words. This is particularly true in the 
case of young foreigners who are learning English. 

In correcting poor English and in establishing cor- 
rect forms in their stead, the teacher should first 
make note of the commonest incorrect forms used in 
her class. Drill on the correct expressions should 
follow—constant daily drill for a few mioutes—an- 
til correct usage becomes automatic. After this has 
been accomplished take up the individual peeds net 
yet touched on in the class work. Give these individ= 
uals the correct expressions, provide for their study, 
and watch for results.. If this plan is followed in 
the primary grades, nearly all of the incorrect forms 
of speech may be eliminated before they enter the 
intermediate classes. By repetition of the correct 
form, the incorrect form will eventually “sound 
wrong,” and not until this is accomplished will cor- 
rect usage become automatic. 


M. E., Washington, D. C.: To the active, energetic 
teacher the Journal is indispensable. 


A. H. B., New Jersey: The Journal is a most valuable 
paper and I could not well do without it. 
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Fatbers sball bless it, 
3 Children caress it, 
All sball maintain it, 
Wo one sball stain it. 
Cheers for the sailors that fougbt on tbe wave for it, 
Cheers for the soldiers that always were brave for it, 
Tears for the men that went down to tbe grave for it> 
Here comes tbe flag! 


—Artbur Macy. 


WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON 


East of the Cascade Mountains, along the banks of the 
Columbia, lies Wasco County, Oregon, rich in grain fields, 
orchards and vineyards. The Dalles is the county seat 
and principal market centre, where the noble red man 
walks the white man’s city streets and causes no com- 
ment. 

The most interesting feature of the city and county is 
the county superintendent. During the months when 
school is in session, Clyde T. Bonney is in the field from 
Monday morning until Friday night. He has a territory 
comprising about 2,000 square miles, divided into sixty- 
five school districts, each under his personal supervision. 
When roads are good he goes about in his Ford; when 
roads are bad he drives a horse hitched to a substantial 
buggy; when roads are worse he rides on horseback, but 
he goes just the same. He overlooks nothing. The 
smallest detail is given consideration. No one knows how 
he does it, but it is done. It is not necessary for a single 
one of his teachers to become involved in a quarrel with 
an obstreperous parent, for he will handle the case. He 
has even been known to make a forty-mile trip merely for 
the purpose of securing the co-operation of an erstwhile 
incorrigible boy. Angry parents come to him vowing ven- 
geance on him and his teachers, but usually go away 
smiling, and send him a bouquet of flowers, a basket of 
fruit or a roll of butter the next day. 

Mr. Bonney believes his county worthy of the best and 
so his teachers are nearly all men and women with nor- 
mal training, pledged to the best interests of the schools 
of the county. 

This year a four-day institute was held, one day espe- 
cially for rural teachers alone. - Here plans for the year's 
work were discussed, ‘supplies “sent out, and instructions 
given for the opening of schools. All the schools in the 
county opened the next Monday, an_ unprecedented 
event in this section of the country. The great wheels all 
began to turn at one and the same time. 

Clyde T. Bonney has been superintendent in Wasco 
County for five years, and during that time no boy or 
girl in his.territory has completed the eighth grade with- 
out receiving a personal letter of congratulation, an en- 
couragement*to enter higher institutions of learning, 
from the county superintendent. This year another step 
was taken; he sent a letter with a personal flavor to every 
child in the county. It was in eight short paragraphs of 
advice, caution, or appeal. It was a letter a child would 
be sure to read and preserve. It was a letter that would 
be helpful to the home and school as well as. improving 
to the child. He signed each, in all more than 2,000. 

Every week for a year Mr. Bonney has sent out a 
lesson on “Thrift” to each of his teachers in the sixty- 
five districts. They are given instructions.in this subject. 
Last year a System Bank was established, in which the 
home, school and county co-operates, encouraging the pu- 
pils to earn and save money in a systematic way. Wasco 
County has the distinction of being the only county in the 
state backing a project of this nature. Already about 


four hundred children have made deposits, averaging 
nearly five dollars per pupil. 

Quiet and unassuming, Mr. Bonney pursues the even 
tenor of his way, which would be anything but even did 
not he himself make it so. He is too busy attending to 
his own business to talk about himself. . 

Mr. Bonney’s acquaintance with every teacher, every 
school and community and his sympathetic interest in all 
the problems of all the people are most remarkable. 

M. L. F. 


HEROIC PATRIOTISM 


The few non-war people serve as a cause for patriotic 
devotion. The following Resolutions passed unanimously 
by an immense audience at a patriotic conference at 
Minneapolis on November 15:— 

Resolved, by this convention, that we call on every 
individual to unite in organizing the people and wealth 
of Minnesota to the end that our potential strength may 
be utilized in support of our government in this time of 
national peril; 

That we are in complete accord with our government 
in declaring that a state of war exists with the imperial 
government of Germany, believing that Germany’s du- 
plicity and arrogant disregard for the law of nations and 
humanity made any other alternative dishonorable and 
humiliating. 

We urge on our government the necessity of fighting 
this war to a decisive conclusion, and, that this end may 
be speedily accomplished, we favor sending an over- 
whelming force abroad, and that we give to our Allies 
every assistance possible; 

Resolved, that we express our confidence in the Presi- 
dent and his statesmanship; that we heartily endorse his 
clear expression of the vital issues involved in this 
mighty conflict; and stand with him in the conviction 
that Germany has forfeited the confidence and respect 
of the civilized world; 

Resolved, that we also express our confidence in Con- 
gress and hearty appreciation of the patriotism of the 
members of both bodies whose loyalty and ability have 
made it possible to do everything necessary to carry on 
this war effectively, and we just as vigorously condemn 
those senators and representatives who have failed to do 
their duty at this critical time, and who by public utter- 
ance and other obstructive tactics have attempted to im- 
pede the Government in the prosecution of the war; 

Resolved, that we call on every public official and upon 
every individual of this state and nation to strike down 
disloyalty, sedition and treason wherever and whenever 
they raise their ugly heads, and that “Huns within our 
gates” be suppressed as quickly as possible; 

Be it further resolved, that the efforts of any man, 
newspaper or organization to hinder, delay or cripple our 
Government or to question the honesty and sincerity of 
its motives in this war, or to in any way hinder the ef- 
forts of our citizenship in the promotion of loyalty and 
patriotism, should meet with the just condemnation and 
contempt of all honest and loyal men. 
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Be it further resolved by this convention that we ex- 
tend to the loyal and devoted women of Minnesota our 
sincere thanks for the noble efforts they have exerted 
in furthering the cause of the Red Cross and assisting 
in the promotion of loyalty and patriotism throughout 
the state; 

Be it further resolved by this convention that we ex- 
tend to the boys now in the service of our country, 
whether on land or sea, our heartfelt appreciation and our 
loyal devotion for the noble sacrifice which they are 
making, and pledge our devoted and loyal support with 
sincere confidence that our flag, under which they fight, 
and the cause for which they have dedicated their lives, 
will never know the stain of dishonor or of defeat. 
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THE VOLUNTEER WORKER AND 
SCHOOL SERVICE 


BY FRANCES BROWN SKINNER 


“What we love we serve, and no less truly what we 
serve we love the more.” 

No more unselfish service has been rendered by citizens 
than that which concerns itself with the proper education 
of the children through channels consecrated for such 
purpose. 

Help from outside has been given the schools from the 
very inception of educational activity. It may have 
started through some friend of the teacher, and then 
through groups and clubs until now we find well or- 
ganized associations whose definite purpose is to awaken, 
stimulate and utilize interest intelligently. 

Many a teacher’s work has been lightened ard made 
more effectual through loving outside service. Many a 
child has been made happier through this same service. 

Movements towards reform are multiplying so rapidly 
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that old methods must yield to new ones to meet the 
larger demands. The agitation for better schools, better 
teachers, for supervised playgrounds, for the training of 
mothers in elementary hygiene, for the improvement of 
homes, for child labor laws are all for the children and 
started from the outside worker. Education is galloping 
ahead so rapidly that only he “who runs may read,” and 
it behooves the man and woman of today to “make ready” 
and welcome the volunteer helper. 

The outside worker has many a time been rebuffed, 
been tagged as a meddler and resisted at many points by 
those even who have answered the call to enlist for the 
advancement of the human race. It has not uncommonly 
happened that this “aggressor” so-called is one peculiarly 
fitted to take part in this or that work, but one who has 
not joined the ranks of public workers. Many there are 
who prefer to work quietly and modestly, sowing the 
seeds for future fruition; and that these seeds have not 
been blown away proofs innumerable may be found. It 
is no vagrant, fickle interest which prompts a person to 
contribute for the projection of some so-ial measure or a 
group of people to organize with a definite purpose, but 
a far-seeing, spiritual vision which lends itself to earnest 
consecration. 

And so the intelligent thinker, the educated man end 
woman, can no longer regard the volunteer worker as a 
fanatic, as a busy body, as a perilous person, but one 
who comes with a message and oftentimes as an angel 
disguised bringing healing to disorganized work and 
amelioration to intolerable conditions. 

No longer can a city, a state, nay, even a nation afford 
to turn away the proffers of assistance. ur all these 
proffers should be classified and assigned to their cor- 
relative places until well-balanced, well-directed volunteer 
bureaus have been developed into watchful custodians of 
the nation’s treasures. 
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HART’S NEW AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Bushnell Hart, LL. D. New York, Cincinnati, 
cago: American Book Company. 

Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard is one of 
the rare men in the educational world. He is one of the 
foremost men in university work in modernizing the 
study and teaching of American history, and he is at the 
same time a vitally vigorous man of the hour. He is one 
of the few men in whom interest of the grandfathers and 
the grandchildren meet on common ground. He is one 
of the few men who can write for school students and 
adult readers at the same time. In everything he writes 
there is a virility that satisfies the adult, and a familiarity 
of style that captivates young people. 

In this book—as in the “Essentials of American His- 
tory,” of which it is a revision—Dr. Hart has succeeded in 
writing “about the things that count” in such a way as to 
make others feel that they do count. The material has been 
extended up to the entrance of the United States into the 
Great War, and all the factors contributing to the devel- 
opment of the American nation up to this point are in- 
cluded. The social conditions at different periods in the 
country’s history, the economic features, politics, military 
affairs, and above all the great men and women who have 
in any way contributed to national advancement—all these 
are given their place in the book. 

The chapters are divided under separate topic headings 
with a review at the end of each emphasizing the impor- 
tant things. Geography and map study, both oral and 
written, are stressed. Correlative reading and study are 
provided for in the form of topics of both a primary and 
secondary nature. —- 

SELF-SURVEYS BY TEACHER TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. By Dr. William H. Allen of the Institute 
for Public Service, New York, and Dr. Carroll G. 


By Albert 
Chi- 


Pearse, president Milwaukee Normal College. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas: 
World Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 223 pp. 


State normal schools need to surv ey themselves in order 


to be intelligently surveyed as a class. It will be easy for 
the normal schools of any state to be surveyed reasonably 
and righteously if they will survey themselves by this plan 
of self-surveying. 

The normal schools of no state can be wisely and 
honestly surveyed through comparison with those of other 
states. 

The fifteen state normal schools of southern New Eng- 
land, each within a short distance of one of the twenty- 
six universities and colleges, many of them with inter- 
national fame, cannot be compared with a state normal 
school in a state many times the size of southern New 
England with only one state normal school. In the one 
case no young person is more than a two-hour ride from 
a college or normal school and in the other many are 
nearly twenty-four hours ride from any higher institution 
of learning. 

In southern New England every one is provided with 
a high school education and lives at home, in the other 
case comparatively few can have a high school education 
without great expense. To judge the second by the first 
is as professionally cruel as it is absurd. It is a great 
educational event to have men like Dr. Allen and Presi- 
dent Pearse unite in providing a satisfactory scheme for 
a self-survey. 

Every up-to-date business concern takes frequent stock 
of itself and its affairs. Here is a book which will help 
teacher-training schools of every kind to take frequent 
stock of their aims and results. Build-as-you-go self-sur- 
veys are a new feature, but they promise to become uni- 
versal. This book will be of invaluable help to self-sur- 
veyors, because it describes methods by which teacher- 
training schools may conscientiously and satisfactorily 
study themselves. 

Illustrations furnished by a number of teacher-training 
schools throughout the country show many variations of 
“learning by doing.” 

The main topics are: Reasons for Self-Surveys; Path- 
finding by Wisconsin’s Eight Normal Schools; Steps in 
Making a Self-Survey; Making Self-Surveys Build-as- 
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‘They-Go; Administration Problems; Course of Study 
Problems; Supervision Problems; Classroom Instruction 
—Academic Department; Training Department’s Train- 
ing; *Extra-Curricular Activities of Students; Technique 
of Reporting Surveys; General Needs of Teacher-Train- 
ing Schools. 


THE GREEK GENIUS AND ITS INFLUENCE. Se- 
lect Essays and Extracts. Edited by Lane Cooper, 
Ph.D., Professor of English Language and Literature 
in Cornell University. Yale University Press. Price, 

50 


This book contains twenty-one selections covering 
280 pages. Besides there is a valuable bibliography. 
Many of the authors quoted are recognized au- 
thorities on the Greek language and literature. The se- 
lections and the discussions present Greek literature in a 
fascinating way. 

Obviously the intention is to commend Greek literature 
to those who might not otherwise become acquainted with 
it, and to show its wide and lasting influence upon the 
thoughtful mind of the world. 

All will gratefully recall the golden age of Greece, but 
either there must have been much common clay in the 
nation, or art and literature were incapable of holding 
the nation to its ideals. As a fact even classical Greek is 
becoming more and more an uncultivated tongue. There- 
fore this book is well worth-while. 


LA RUE’S THE SCIENCE AND THE ART OF 
TEACHING. By Daniel Wolford La Rue, Ph.D. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. 

The only teacher’s professional book that has a 
popular professional reading is one that is decidedly 
modern in spirit and sensible in suggestion. La 
Rue’s book is both, and besides, it comes out of the 
life of a real teacher who never forgets what he 
learned nor what other successful teachers have told 
him that they have learred from special experiences. 

It is a pretty good experience meeting with every 
experience tested by deep scientific convictions along 
pedagogical lines with the purpose to magnify the 
“go” in pedagogy. 

Part One deals with Nature of Teaching: Method and 
What Determines It; Part Two, Method as Determined 
by the Nature of the Child; Part Three, Method as Re- 
lated to the Teacher; Part Four, Teaching as Conditioned 
by Subject Matter; Part Five, Educational Practice as 
Influenced by the Educational Ideal. The Book closes 
with a bibliography of useful books of reference. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Raymond Mac- 
donald Alden, professor of English in Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr.. University. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Price, $1.65. 
This volume, Part I, is intended to be a part of 

a plan to furnish samples of English prose from 

noted authors. Selections are made (sometimes 


_several selections) from Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 


Charles Lamb, William Hazlitt, Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, Thomas DeQuincey, Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay, and selections from the Edinburgh Review, 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, and the Quarterly 
Review. 

Lovers of good literature will enjoy reading or re- 
reading these selections from well known authors. 
Mr. Alden has shown good judgment and a fine 
and cultivated taste in his task, and Houghton Mif- 
flin Company have again made a book which it is a 
pleasure to handle. 


BARNARD’S LINCOLN: THE CREATION AND 
DEDICATION OF GEORGE GREY BARNARD’S 
STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, including the 
Address of William Howard Taft. Cincinnati: 
Stewart and Kidd Company. Illustrated. Price, 30 
cents. 

There has rarely heen as great interest in any 
statue of Abraham Lincoln as in that of George Grey 
Barnard, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft. 
ts cost. $109.000, indicates its intrinsic value. It is 
one of the most valuable works of modern art in the 
world. probahly the only bronze statue in the New 
World in which the lost wax process—the Cire 
Perdue Process—has been employed. But public in- 
terest centres in the conception of Lincoln which 
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the artist has revealed in his art. Historians as 
well as artists are having a lively discussion as to 
right of an artist to represent a great man as he was 
when alive, instead of presenting the ideal of the 
man as he has been hallowed in half a century and 
more. Without assuming any ability to enter that 
discussion we can but rejoice in the possession of 
such a remarkable book as this with so many views 
of the statue as it presents. No Lincoln collec- 
tion can be complete without this memorial volume. 
It is cause for gratification that Mr. and Mrs. Taft 
and Mr. Barnard are democratic enough to allow 
others to share it in a fifty cent edition. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND APPRENTICESHIP EDU- 
CATION IN COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND AND 
NEW YORK. _ By Robert Francis Seybolt, Ph. D., 
University oi Wisconsin. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Coluinbia University. Cloth. 121 pp. (6 by 9 
inches.) 

Dr. Seybolt and Teachers College have furnished 
the public a mass of well organized material such as 


‘has never been available hitherto and not likely ever 


to have been available but for the study which this 
monograph presents. It is an exhaustive study of 
English customs and laws from 1291 and of Colonial 
laws and practices from 1642 regarding education so 
far as it concerned vocational training, which then 
always meant apprenticeship to a trade. Incidentally 
and most significantly is the injection in the colonies 
of elementary scholarship as well as trade efficiency. 

Students of education will do well to familiarize 
themselves with this most interesting and inspiring 
body of historic facts and data which represents rare 
patience in research and much skill in winnowing 
the essential from the non-essential. 


ENGLISH USAGE. By J. ‘Leslie Hall, Litt. D. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. Cloth. 337 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a wholesome though unusual book. We 
are pleased that someone has dared who cared to 
search good literature for real usage as against 
pedantic standards. Originally and_ theoretically 
grammar was a statement of good usage by masters 
of English with voice and pen, but of late men who 
cannot write good English often try to make writers 
of good English stifle thought by stiff expression and 
enervate ideas by caponed English. When one ap- 
preciates the age and conventionalities of William 
and Mary College he can but wonder that from the 
second oldest college in the New World, an institu- 
tion that has ennobled the classics and magnified 
loyalty to standardization in expression, has come a 
professor of English who tells plain truth about 
“English Usage.” 


HOLIDAYS IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND. By Mary 
M. Higgins, teacher in Newton, Mass. New York: 
Newson & Co. Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 

Mothers will find this a delightful book to give to chil- 
dren and to read to them. It transports one to fairyland 
and the world of imagination, where children love to zo 
and abide. Not only does it introduce one to great 


imaginary persons, but it inculcates a full measure of 
good sense. 


A NEW ACADEMIC GRAMMAR. By P. H. Deffen- 
dall of the Soldan High School, St. Louis. Chicago: 
Ainsworth & Co. Cloth. About 220 pp. Price, 64 
cents net. 

Interest in the correct use of English will not cease 
in many a day and recent circumstances conspire to 
arouse new interest in technical grammar. The sne- 
cial phase of the present grammatical revival is the 
zeal of teachers of English in colleges and secondary 
schools, and this book of Mr. Deffendall’s is prepared 
to rejoice the hearts of these teachers. 


—or who use 
their Eyes 
constantly 
—will find 

ee relief in Murine applications. In the Schoo] Room Fyes are often 

rritated by Chalk Dust. and Eye Strain induced by faulty svstems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. urine does not smart —is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EYE REMF DY CO., Chicago. Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


is department is open to contribu- 
trem anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings te & Held 


JANUARY. 
-26: cational Educational Associ- 
the Middle West. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. Samuel J. Vaughn, 
Northern Illinois State Normal 
School, president; Leonard Ww. 
Wahistrom, Francis Parker School, 
Chicago, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 
14-15: Central Kansas Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Hutchinson. 


15-16: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

21-23: National Society for_the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Washington, D. C. Miss May Al- 
linson, 140 West 42d street, New 
York City, assistant secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 


intendent R. M. Caldwell, Muan- 
gum, Oklahoma, resident; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 


Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James W. 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 


22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 

25-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence. 4 . Atlantic City, 
N. J. Thomas E. Finegan, Albany, 
N. Y., president. 

MARCH. 

4-6: Religious Education Association. 
Atlantic City. Headquarters 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


28-30: West Tennessee Teachers ae 


sociation. Memphis. Ww. 
Vaughan, president. 
JUNE. 


30 to July 6: National Education As- 


sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
4 Cc. Bradford, Denver, resi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 


chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


This state gave more than $375,000 
for relief at Halifax. 


BOSTON. The new officers of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
are: President, Payson Smith, com- 
missioner of education of Massachu- 
setts; vice-presidents, Ulysses. G. 
Wheeler of Newtonville, Jeremiah E. 
Burke of Dorchester, William E. 
Perry of Brookline; secretary-treas- 
urer, Leonard M. Patton of Milton. 


For the second year in succession 
the pupils of many Greater Boston 
cities and towns will not receive a 
full year of schooling. Last fall the 
epidemic of infantile paralysis delayed 
the opening for a fortnight or more, 
and this winter the coal shortage is 
getting in its work. The situation in 
the public schools is identical with 
that in the colleges. There is no 


unanimity of action. Just as some of 
the colleges are lengthening their 
Christmas vacations and others are 
continuing as usual, so some of the 
schools find it necessary to economize 
on fuel and others are able to run 
their normal course. 


WORCESTER. A conference at 
Worcester Academy last Saturday to 
consider the question of maintaining 
the teaching efficiency of boys’ schools 
and academies in the face of the de- 
pletions in teachers caused by the war 
brought together the heads of many 
institutions in seven states, every one 
of whom expressed himself as op- 
posed to seeking or accepting ex- 
emptions in behalf of teachers. 

Reports showed that in none of the 
schools represented has less than fif- 
teen per cent. of the men teachers 


been called or volunteered. Milton 
Academy in Milton has lost about 
two-thirds of the teachers through 


war service, 


St. Paul’s School in Concord, N. H., 
has furnished nearly 500 of its grad- 
uates to war service; Worcester 
Academy, 250, and practically all of 
them are commissioned officers. 


Principal D. W. Abercrombie of 
Worcester, who called the conference 
and was its chairman, and Principal 
Enos Adams of Newton High School, 
its secretary, were instructed to name 
an executive committee to co-operate 
with the Philadelphia conference of 
boys’ school heads and with the Fed- 
eral Government in gathering data 
concerning the conditions in these 
schools and the best means for meet- 
ing the situation. 


President Wilson of Haverford 
College in Haverford, Penn., was offi- 


Accident and Quarantine 
is constantly exacting its 
thousands of Teachers. 
One in six is called every year. 
Any day your turn may come, 
and your name called. 
| When your turn comes and 
your name is called, will you 
be ready to claim exemption 
from financial loss, by a mem- 
bership in the T. C. U.? 
It’s the only way to be safe, 
as thousands of teachers will 
testify. 


This Teacher Was Drafted 
by Sickness 
An Ohio Teacher writes: 


“Accept my most sincere ap- 
preciation of your quick and 


T? big draft of Sickness, 


tion. I feel 


was heartily appreciated.” 


were gratefully received.” 


really pay for quarantine. 


willing settlement for my _ sickness 


ar now protected) owes it to herself or himself to fully 


. C. U. No matter where you live, or where you teach, sign the 
It places you under no obligation whatever. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


534 T. C. U. Building 


‘Your Turn Next’, 


Fate and Time Are Drafting, 


One Teacher in Six Every Year 


during this summer vaca- 


that every teacher should be a member of the T. C. U 
The assistance came at a time when 


it was sorely needed and 


| This Teacher Was Drafted by Accident act 


An Iowa Teacher writes: “I wish to express my thanks to the T. C. U. for its promptness and fairness 
in settling my claim for injuries received in an automobile accident. 
offered and the interest you took in my 


case. 


This Teacher Was Drafted by Quarantine 


An Illinois Teacher writes: “I wish to thank you most heartily for the prompt and cheerful payment of 
my claim. A number of my _ teacher friends have been interested in knowing whether your company would 


Many of them had never heard of such an insurance before, and since my check 
has come, several] have inquired more closely into your plan.” 


Every Teacher in America 


I also appreciated the sympathy that you 
Accidents are expensive, especially when occurring away from home, and the benefits of this insurance 


investigate the 


oupon and send it in for full in 
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ESTABLISHED 186? 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THF ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER- 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


cial representative of the Philadelphia 
conference. 

CAMBRIDGE. The suggestion 1s 
made editorially in the Graduates 
Magazine that Harvard might well 
make ready now to train wounded 
and disabled soldiers. The editorial 
says in part :— 

“From what three years of war 
have meant to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the universities of the United 
States may well learn some lessons. 
If the struggle continues through next 
summer, and perhaps through the 
summer after, we shall have the same 
problems. Practically all our physi- 
cally-fit students will depart, even 
those who are only nineteen or 
‘twenty years of age, for it is al- 
together likely that the draft age will 
be lowered if more men are needed 
than can conveniently be obtained un- 
der the present law. The teaching 
staff will be more and more disrupted 
by the call for experts in every branch 
of service. Meanwhile the wounded 
and disabled will come to our halls 
and classrooms. 

“Should we not give thought to the 
prospect now?” 

QUINCY. To help out in the 
transportation of coal to families in 
need, a number of male school teach- 
ers and pupils of the higher grades of 
the High School have volunteered 
their services to drive teams during 
the Christmas vacation, 

Many families in this city have been 
short of coal because of the in- 
adequate teaming facilities of the coal 
dealers, who have been handicapped 
by the loss of men going into govern- 
ment work. 

BELMONT. Belmont High School 
honored her men in service by raising 
a service flag with eighty-five stars. 
The money for the flag and staff was 
raised by the pupils and the flag itself 
was made by the sewing class while 


Your School Library 


Catalog Cards, Book Pockets, 
Cabinet Cases, Etc. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON; WISCONSIN 


Write for our new catalog. 


the pole was fashioned by the manual 
training class. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, Brown University 
will receive a sum estimated at $100,- 
000 as residuary legatee of the estate 
of Samuel C. Eastman, late of Con- 
cord, N. H., the money to be used as 
a library fund, or to establish a col- 
lection of the works of American 
poets. In Mr. Eastman’s will Brown 
was directly given $10,000 for a pro- 
fessorship of political economy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


DARIEN. For over twenty years 
Superintendent James F. Williams 
has been using lantern slides in school 
work and now he has a first class 
moving picture machine. Not only is 
the school work much benefited, but 
one or two evenings per week it is 
used for the benefit of the com- 
munity. This is a grammar school— 
not high school. 

ENFIELD. Grover Chester Bow- 
man, who has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Enfield public schools, 
is to come to Enfield from Westport, 
where he has been superintendent of 
schools and principal of the high 
school since 1914. As superintendent 
of schools in Enfield he will succeed 
Edward B. Sellew, who resigned to 
become supervising principal of the 
public schools in Middletown. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. W. G. Willcox, 
president of the board of education, 
issued a statement last week in which 
he made a plea that the teachers’ 
places be subject to periodical ap- 
proval by some competent and inde- 
pendent body. 

In occupations other than teaching, 
said Mr. Willcox, the employee must 
establish his claim to continued em- 
ployment by efficient and satisfactory 
service, while under the provisions of 
the civil service law teachers claim 
right to hold their positions unless 
some definite offiense “can be proved 
against them with all the technical 


and legal exactness required to con- 
vict them of a crime.” 

Speaking of the dismissal of the 
three De Witt Clinton High School 
teachers, Mr. Willcox said: “If in- 
stead of coming before the board of 
education for trial on charges these 
teachers had come up before the 
board of superintendents for re-en- 
gagement, probably not one of them 
would have received a single vote in 
his favor, for I am informed that the 
board of superintendents is unanimous 
in considering them undesirable teach- 
ers who should not be retained in the 
service. But the opinions of the 
supervising staff and the principal of 
the school, who are best qualified to 
judge of the work and influence of 
these teachers, count for nothing. 
The teachers must hold their jobs and 
be intrusted with the moulding of the 
lives and characters of the pupils un- 
less specific charges can be legally 
proved.” 

The system whereby teachers have 
permanent tenure and can only be dis- 
missed “for cause after a hearing” in- 
volves great disadvantage and danger 
to the schools, says Mr. Willcox. 


Mrs. Vladimir Simkhovitch, head- 
worker at Greenwich House and 
chairman of the Social Welfare Com- 
mittee, of the Mayor’s Committee of 
Women on National Defence, opened 
January 1 experimental centre 
for the care and training of the chil- 
dren of working mothers, in Public 
School No. 3. 

The committee is preparing to take 
care of some of the sixty-one per 


Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities. 
Free Normal Course by Correspondence 
for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method Last 
year, thirty thousand teachers availed themselves of 

this opportunity to become proficient. 
The High School Palmer Method Manual is ready. 
Ask us for a copy of 
PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS 
and other special literature 
Inquiries Solicited. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 

120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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_ of school children, numbering 
pn than six thousand in that dis- 
trict, who have no place but the streets 
to play in after school. The commit- 
tee expects this number to increase 
steadily as the cost of living advances 
and the family breadwinners are 
drafted, while the women of the 
homes go out to work. 

A supervisor from the board of 
education will look after the children 


in this experimental centre. There 
will be two athletic directors and 
classes will be conducted in  box- 


aking, chorus singing, knitting, sew- 
folk dancing. The school 
hours will be from three o'clock until 
six o'clock on week days and from 
nine o'clock until six o'clock on 
Saturdays. On Saturday afternoons 
there will be calls at clinics for those 
children needing medical attention. 


ALBANY. In a stirring appeal for 
war savings, the New York State De- 
partment appeal to schools says 1n 
part, using the words of Frank A. 
Vanderlip :— 

“Educational institutions—from the 
country schoolhouse to the great uni- 
versity—are the most powerful agen- 
cies to teach the great lesson of thrift 
and economy that the government 
desires to bring home to the Amer- 
ican people. No child reaches ma- 
turity and the responsibilities of 
citizenship without passing through 
school. Upon the school, in a large 
degree, depends the moulding of char- 
acter and the dissemination of the 
ideas and principles upon which our 
democracy is founded. A national 
opportunity is now presented to 1m- 
press upon the minds of students the 
fact that not only the successful ter- 
mination of the war, but the future 
welfare and strength of the nation, 
depend upon the thrift and savings 
of each individual citizen. 

“Schools have shown that they can 
become vital centres of national ser- 
vice, and that they respond quickly 
and effectively to the calls of the 
government. There has been no 
more significant and patriotic ex- 
pression than that of the teachers and 
children of the schools of America in 
the successful prosecution of this war 
for democracy. It is easy to impress 
on children what money means in 
terms of war supplies—in soldiers’ 
and_ sailors’ meals, in uniforms, 
coats and blankets, in hospital sup- 
plies, and other articles of minor 
cost used to maintain a great army 
and navy. We must demonstrate to 
them that American money must 
fight as well as American men; that 
in order to have money it is necessary 
to save it; and that in order to save 
one must go without many desirable, 


War Opens Hundreds Government 
Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from 
$1,200 to $1,200; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. Z220, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 


dates and places and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable 
and giving many sample examination . 
questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 


# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » « 


EMERSOW 


College of Orato 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President ‘ 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and P 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


edagogyin America. It aims 
powers in expression whether 
A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


but not essential, things. Children 
will thus see, through the veil of war 
finance, the simple fact of important 
individual service through the saving 
of dimes and quarters. 

“Superintendents, principals and 
teachers will quickly devise ways and 
means for promoting this campaign 
in a manner best. suited to their 
respective communities and sur- 
roundings. It is thought, however, 
that a few suggestions will be found 
useful as a foundation for broader 
and more comprehensive pleas than 
can be outlined here. 

“1, The formation of war-savings 
societies by the school, as a whole, or 
by grades, rooms or classes. 

“2. The use in the classrooms of 
problems in mathematics on govern- 
ment finances, and essays on thrift, 
conservation and economy. 

“3. The use of the schoolroom or 
the schoolhouse for public meetings 
for promoting war-savings. 

“4. Encouraging school children to 
talk over with their parents their es- 
says on thrift and war-savings, thus 
extending to the home the benefit of 
the school campaign. 

“5. Teachers and pupils may be 
individually helpful in promoting 
war-savings throughout their respec- 
tive communities. 

“Each school in the United States 
should organize at least one war-sav- 
ings society. The societies in schools 
should, when practicable, be officered 
by the pupils.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. A flat $100 increase 
in salary, payable monthly during 
1918, a “war emergency” increase, 
was granted 3,023 of the 3,417 em- 
ployees of the school system; a $50 
increase was granted 212 part-time 
employees, chiefly women cleaners at 
the various schools, and budget items, 
expected to be approved without 
question, contain equivalent increases 
for employees in the executive offices 
and other departments. 

Excepting night school teachers, 
who frequently also are day school 
teachers; summer school teachers; 
skilled men in the building depart- 
ment, all of receive current 
union wages, and department heads 
and other high officials receiving in 
excess of $300 a year, an increase in 
salary was voted, or will be granted 
later, to every employee. 

In all 3,287 of the board's 3,417 
employees share in the increases. 

The present maximum and mini- 
mum salaries shown -in parentheses, 
the amount of the increase, the num- 
ber receiving it and the totals of the 
increase are as follows :— 

Elementary—Kindergarten teachers, 
($650-$900) ; kindergarten assistants 
($600) ; elementary teachers ($600- 


BOSTON, MASS. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Cour-e for teachers in Junior High 
Schouls. A. C. BOYDEN, Principak 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


$1,000) ; elementary teachers, eighth 
grade, special and ungraded, ($600- 


$1,100); manual training teachers 
($1,000-$1,500) ; household economy 
teachers, ($600-$1,050); continuation 


school teachers, ($600-$1,000) ; indus- 
trial school teachers, ($800-$1,500) ; 
open-air teachers, ($600-$1,000). To- 
tal, 1,930 teachers increased $100, 
$193,000. 

High and training schools—Teach- 
ers, all grades ($1,000-$2,500). To- 
tal, 416 teachers increased $100, $41,- 
600. 

Principals— Elementary schools (3 
classes), ($1,000-$1,500, $1,600-$2,000, 
$2,100-$2,600). Total, 75. Element- 
ary assistant principals ($1,100-$1,500). 
Total, 26. High school principals (2 
classes), ($2,000-$2,500, $2,500-$3,- 
000). Total, 9. Teachers training 
school, ($2,500-$3,000). Total, 1, at 
maximum. Grand total, 111, in- 
creased $100, $11,100. 


PHILADELPHIA. Every teacher 
will receive a bonus of $50 this year. 
A method of dividing the $300,000 
bonus granted to public school teach- 
ers for this year was agreed on at a 
meeting of the Finance Committee 
of the Board of Education with a 
committee of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. There are 5,942 teachers. The 
surplus of the fund will not be used 
for, teachers’ salaries. Several meth- 
ods of dividing the sum were dis- 
cussed. 


The National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education has 
changed its meeting place from 
Washington to Philadelphia. The 
dates, February 21 to 23, are retained. 
This will enable delegates to the 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association, in Atlantic City, Febru- 
ary 25 to March 2, to attend both 
meetings. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 


There are fifty-seven county high 
schools in Alabama, governed by 
rules and regulations made pursuant 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. . & 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
York, 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


‘Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple _Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS B. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Wstadlished 1590 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


“THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


—. 


law by the state high school com- 
is composed of the 
governor, auditor and state superin- 
tendent of education. The mimmum 
requirement of a county wishing to 
establish a school has been five 4 
of land and a building of not less 
than $10,000 in value. Ten counties 
have as yet failed to secure county 
i chools. 
hit enrollment in these schools dur- 
ing the session of | 1916-1917 was 
6.485, as compared with 6,112 for the 
preceding year. Of the 6,485 = 
rolled, 5,910 were in the high schoo 
proper and 575 in the seventh grade. 
The enrollment by counties in high 
school grades varied from 45 in 
Lowndes to 206 in Cullman. The 
number of graduates for the year to- 
taled 636. 


F CENTRAL STATES. 


NEBRASKA. 


Educational associations in this 
state are considering the Illinois plan 
of organization associations, 
which has already been adopted by 
Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. This 
plan makes the district associations 
an integral part of thé State Associa- 
tion. Membership in either carries 
with it membership in the other. The 
programs are co-ordinated, and edu- 
cational policies are discussed and 
decided by the whole body of teachers 
meeting in the various sections and in 
the general association, so these de- 
cisions carry weight. 

One sectional association, Nebraska 
City meeting, passed the following 
resolutions :— 

“It is extremely vital to the pur- 
poses which public education in Neb- 
taska must set itself to accomplish 
that the teachers of the state: (a) 
Develop and set themselves to the 
task of carrying out a constructive 
educational program which will have 
for its purpose the crystallization of 
public sentiment toward the right 
kind of educational ideas and which 
will result in appropriate constructive 
legislation. (b) Enlist in an effec- 
tive organization the entire body of 
12,000 teachers of the state. (c) 
Organize and establish effective and 
usable machinery to formulate and 
carry out such a program. 

_ “We believe that it is highly de- 
sirable to make use of such organiza- 


tions as already exist, namely, the 
State Teachers’ Association and Dis- 
trict Associations, but to amalgamate 
them into an effective unity and to 
properly direct the forces of the 
present and possible organizations to 
the above objectives. We earnestly 
recommend the following action as 
rapidly as may be consistent with 
sound judgment: (1) That the Neb- 
raska State Teachers’ Association be- 
come a corporate body under the 
laws of the State of Nebraska. (2) 
That the District Associations of the 
state be made integral parts of the 
State Teachers’ Association, member- 
ship in the former carrying with it 
membership in the latter. (3) That 
the controlling body of the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association be repre- 
sentative of the various district asso- 
ciations. (4) That active effort be 
made to bring into this single state- 
wide organization all the teachers of 
the state. (5) That the controlling 
body formulate a definite educational 
policy and submit the same for rati- 
fication to the various subordinate 
organizations and the parent organ- 
ization. (6) That machinery, such 
as standing committees, especially 
elected officers, and the like, be es- 
tablished to express both to the pub- 
lic and to the legislature the attitude 
of the teachers upon all questions of 
educational policy.” 


OSCEOLA. Governor Neville has 
appointed Will S. Heitzman of Os- 
ceola as member of the State Normal 
Board, vice Superintendent A. L. 
Caviness. 


BEATRICE. Superintendent A. J. 
Stoddard was elected to succeed 


Superintendent E. J. Bodwell at Bea- 
trice. Superintendent W. G. Brooks 
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of Plattsmouth was selected to take 
his place at Nebraska City. Mr. 
Brooks has been at Plattsmouth five 
years. In that time he has made 
Plattsmouth into a new town from 
the standpoint of school sentiment. 
Superintendent Bodwell has gone into 
the automobile business. 


PLATTSMOUTH. George E. De- 
Wolf, the new superintendent here, 
has started ahead to make the schools 
here the best in the state. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


A national committee of educators 
to supervise the activity of the 
schools of the country in the war sav- 
ings stamp campaign in co-operation 
with the federal and state war sav- 
ings directors, has been selected by 
the national war savings committee. 

The new committee, which is to be 
known as the committee on war sav- 
ings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Asso- 
ciation, is headed by Dr. Finley, 
president of the University of the 
State of New York and New York 
State commissioner of education. 


The Loyalty Resolution passed at 
the convention of the National Am- 
erican Woman Suffrage Association, 
is in effect as follows: “Representing 
a membership of 2,000,000, we re- 
affirm this organization’s unswerving 
loyalty to the government in this 
crisis, and while struggling to secure 
the right of self-government to the 
women of America, pledge anew our 
intention gladly and zealously to con- 
tinue those war services, of which 
the government has so freely availed 
itself in its war to secure the right 
of self-government to the peoples of 
Europe.” 


President Wilson has written to 
the National Education Association 
that he sees no reason why the asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting, June 30 to 
July 6 next, should be interfered 
with. Because of reports that the 
government did not wish the meeting 
to be held and suggestions that it 
might be part of a German _propa- 
ganda, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
the association, wrote to the Presi- 
dent, asking if the meeting was ob- 
jectionable to the government. The 
President replied: “You are quite 
right. It is my decided opinion that 
you should do everything in your 
power to promote the interest in the 
work of the schools, at this time es- 
pecially, perhaps, and I see no reason 
why the annual session of the Na- 
tional Education Association should 
be interfered with in any way.” 


| 


Arlo Plan of Interpretive Reading 7 


ARLO—CLEMATIS 


Every teacher who knows “ARLO” will want 
Every pupil who has read ““ARLO” 


Every classrocm that wants 
good interpretive reading needs both bocks! 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MASS,: THE RIVERDALE PRE¢®3. 


“CLEMATIS.” 
will want “CLEMATIS.” 
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Timely Topics 


What We Fight and Why. 

German Kultur and American De- 
mocracy. 

If Germany Wins—What? 

What Our Democracy Is and What 
It Might Be. 

The Needs of Our Allies. 

What America Is Doing to Win the 
War. 

What Our State Is Doing to Win 
the War. 

Liberty Bonds: What and Why. 

Thrift-Stamps and Savings-Certin- 


cates: What They Are and Their 
Significance. 

More Home-Produced Food, and 
Why. 

The Hoover Food Pledge Cam- 


paign: (1) Its Purpose, (2) Its Suc- 
cess or Failure in My Neighborhood, 
and Why. 

Economy in Wheat, 
Sugar, and Why. 

America—a_ Land 
Waste: Is It So? 

The Fuel Administrator: What and 
Why. 

The Food Administrator: 
and Why. 

The Red Cross: (1) Brief History, 
(2) What It Is Doing Today, (3) 
What It Is Doing in My Neighbor- 
hood, (4) If Nothing, Why So? 

The Army Y. M. C. A.: (1) The 
Work It Is Doing and the Need for 
It, (2) What It Costs and the Value 


Pork, and 


of Scandalous 


What 


of Its Work, (3) What the State 
Has Contributed, (4) What My 
County and Neighborhood Have 


Given to It, (5) If Nothing, Why 
So? 

How the United States Is Paying 
for the War, and Where the Burden 
Lies. 

The Home Guard: What and Why. 

German Frightfulness in Belgium. 

The Story of Armenia. 

The Story of Poland. 

The Submarine Menace. 

The Air-Plane: Achievements and 
Significance. 

The German Spy System. 

Pro-German Treachery in America. 

Pacifism in America, and Its Sig- 
nificance. 

Labor Trouble in War Times: (1) 
in France, (2) in England, (3) in 
America. 

The Situation in Russia Today. 

The Italian War Front at Present. 

The French War Front at Present. 

The Eastern Situation. 

The Problem of Ships. 

The Organization of Industries. 

War-Profits and Profiteers 

What the Farmers Can Do to Win 
the War. 

What Women Are Doing to Win 
the War: (1) in England, (2) in 
France, (3) in the United States, (4) 
in My Neighborhood. 

What I Can Do to Win the War. 


> 


“Has his scientific study made 
much difference in your boy, 
Josh?” 

“Not as much as you might 
think,” replied Farmer Corntossel 


“Out in the garden he calls every- 
thing by its botanical name. But 
when he’s sittin’ up to the table, 
passin’ his plate, he’s careful to use 
the kind of words we all under- 
stand.” 


“They say that onions will build 
one up physically.” 

“Maybe; but they will pull one 
down socially.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
to New York is a comparatively short distance, but to bring 


FROM WASHINGTO a man out of a government position back into school work is 


something of an achievement. When the principal of the National Preparatory Academy at 
Cornwall, New York, wired us Dec. 5 that he must have a man for mathematics and English to 
begin at once, at one hundred dollars a month and home, we wired back that our best candidate 
was a Cornell graduate with two years’ T0 another message authorizing us to send him, 
experience, now in Washington. After we received his acceptance, and on Dec. 10 
the following letter from him: ‘‘I arrived at Cornwall this evening After seeing the set of 
boys here and the principal, allow re to thank you for your endeavors in getting me here. . . .’” 
The principal also wrote us: ‘Mr. Sophrin has arrived and appears satisfactory. Many thanks 
to you.’’ Not so difficult to bring a man out of a government position when 

he can be made the exact fit in the teaching position which he prefers in NEW YORK. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BAFDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 OUR BOOKLET 
The Albert Teaches TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois with new chapters, suggestive letters, ete. Used es text in 
Western Office : Spokang, WasHINGTON. | Schools of Educaticn and Noimal Schcols. Free to eny acdress, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mer. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY te 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachert and has filled bun 
dreds of high grade positions (tp to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to empleyers, 
none for registration. If you need & 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio: Square. New York. 


with good general education Wanted for veparth en! work ip 


PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schouls ana College: in Penn- 


syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability t teach son e appro: edt 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 tu $9 per month. Foo-further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Kk. L. MLEKS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atians 


C.A SCOTT & CO. 
442 Ticn cnt Buildin g, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 
353 Fifth Ave .NEW YORK : ; 
CHARLES W. MULFOKD Pros, TeSISter only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 So. Wabash Ave. candidates. Services 
NORMAN PLASS, Manager free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. i 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ee 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Tele}} one. 
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‘he an American? 


Listening Lesson with the Victrola XXV, 
=, School No. 55, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Who can answer these? 


When and where was “Home, Sweet Home” written? Who was the author? Was 


Where did he die, and where is he buried? Who wrote the music? 


P To what country does the Mazurka belong? the Gavotte? the Bolero? the Waltz? 
the Czardas? the Minuet? the Tarantella? the Arkansaw Traveler? Sellenger’s Round? 


What are the characteristics of American Indian music? What instruments are used? 
When is the flute used? 


Many grown-ups will hesitate over the answers to the above questions on musical topics; yet, 
there are thousands of boys and girls who can answer them correctly in schools where they hear 


the music on 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


“Home, Sweet Home’’ has been sung by the World’s Greatest Artists for the Victrola; after the class has heard 
the story of ‘‘the Homeless Bard of Home’’ it may sing this famous heartsong with the band accompaniment on 


Victrola XXV, $75 
i manuf. 
for School use 


When the Victrola is 
not in use, the horn can 
be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
Promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 


Victor Record 18145. 

The Folk Dances of the various nations may be heard on Victor Records made especially 
for the school and playground; they may also be heard in special concert numbers by Violin, 
Xylophone, Bells, Trio and Orchestra. 

The Romance of the Red Man is an absorbing topic in Intermediate Grades. The pupils 
like to hear the genuine Indian songs of the Blackfeet Indians (Victor Records 17611 and 
17635) and the setting of ‘‘Hiawatha’s Childhood’’ (Victor Record 35617) . 


New Victor Records for Your School Danny Boy (Adapted from 
Songs 88592 an Irish Air by Fred E. 
74557 Proch’s Air with Variatio 
8 wi aria ns ti 
12 in. $1.50 { Amelita Galli-Curci 


Hungarian Dance No. 5 


P 64752 (Brahms) 
Orchestra Classics 10 in. $1) Philadelphia Symphony 
64744 Lohengrin—Prelude to Act III __Orche 
10 in. $1 Boston Symphony Orchestra ASS 
Have you received a copy of the NEW GRADED LIST? 8) 
See your Victor dealer, or write to the & } 
Educational Department g — 
Victor Talking Machine Co. ! Aa 
Camden, N. J. 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice.’ It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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